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QUATERNARY DEPOSITS AT ABBEVILLE, FRANCE, 
\f WHEREIN PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS 
WERE FIRST DISCOVERED * 


BY G. D’'AULT DU MESNIL.T 


{[Note: The interest in this deposit lies in the fact that in it were first found the Paleolithic 
implements made by man. This was the great discovery of Mons. Boucher de Perthes, and it 
revolutionized the world’s idea concerning the antiquity of man. There has been much diseus- 
sion over this deposit, and some persons have doubted the conclusions drawn therefrom. The 
present, I believe, is the first thorough, complete and reasonably scientific investigation and 
description made of the strata forming the deposits. This has been done by a thoroughly com- 
petent person, a man of considerable renown as a geologist, who resides in Abbeville, and has 
for many years been Curatorof its Prehistoric Museum.—Tuomas Wison.] 


I. GENERAL CoNSIDERATIONS.—There have been discovered 
in the environs of Abbeville, during the past three or four years, 
an excellent stratum of pleistocene deposits containing the 
remains of the El/ephas meridionalis and Elephas antiquus, the 
like of which has not heretofore been known in Picardie. The 
memoire of Mons. Ladriére of Lille upon the quaternary deposits 
in the north of France enlightened us much on the stratigraphy 
of that region, but he scarcely touched upon the fauna. 

The following table describes the succession of strata in the 
quaternary deposit wherein the LZlephas meriaionalis has been 
discovered in the Champ de Mars at Abbeville: 


A. Brown loam (limon§), recent, with numerous sharply broken flints 
of white patina disse minated through the mass, inclined stratification, con- 
taining objects of human industry, polished stone, Gallo-Roman, Meroving- 
lan, etc. 





* Translated and edited by Prof. Thomas Wilson, Curator, Division Prehistoric Archzology 
United States National Museum, Washington, 

{ Revue Mensuelle de L’Ecole D’Anthropologie de Paris, Sixieme annee, IX.,15 Septembre, 
1896. 

} Etude stratigraphique du terrain quaternaire du Nord dela France (Annales de la Suciete 
Geologiques du Nord, t. XVIII., p. 93. 

§“ Limon” is a French word difficult - translate. Its py are “‘boue”’ (mud) and 

‘“‘fange”’ (earth soaked with water and mixed). Littre rendersit: ‘1. Deposit of earth formed 

at the bottom of lakes or ditches, or carried down by running ome~ God formed man of limon 
de laterre.’ 2. A term in geology; rock in which sand and clay predominate.”” I have trans- 
lated it in this paper as loam. 
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10. Yellow calcareous loam (/imon),* remains of Elephas primigenius, 
rare, without fauna or human industry. 
. Blocks of broken flint with white patina. 


. Red-clayey sandy loam (Zimon) with Elephas primigenius, objects 
of human industry at the base. 
. Blocks of broken flint of white patina, with tertiary pebbles. 


. Yellow sandy loam (/émon) with beds of clay. Objects of human 
industry at the base. 

. Thin bed of gravel. 

Gray or yellow gravels. Lilephas primigenius and objects of 
human industry at the base. 

. Rolled gravels and sand in Jayers and distorted stratification 
mixed (type of fluviatile alluvium) with Avephas primigenius, 
and sometimes -vephas antiguus. Numerous blocks of sand- 
stone, chipped flints. Erosion of the deposit next below. 


. Gray sandy marl,f horizontal stratification with Alephas primi- 
genius, Elephas antiguus, Elephas meridionalis, Rhinoceros 
WMerckiz,; human industry at the base. 

1. Large gravels, slightly rolled, stratification horizontal, with 
remains of Alephas antiguus, Elephas meridionalis and Rhino- 
ceros Merchkit§ 


The researches made in this field have proved the association 
in stratigraphic, and, therefore, in paleontologic order in the marl 
and inferior gravels (Nos. 1 and 2), of three elephants, Z/ephas 
meridionalis, Elephas antiquus, and Elephas primigenius. The 


survival of the Elephas meridionalis enforces the antiquity of that 
formation and its intimate relation to the upper pliocene; while, 
on the other side, the existence of a new species, the E/cephas 
primigenius, serves as a bond between that horizon and the super- 
posed pleistocene. At this level the debris of Elephas meridion- 
alis and Elephas primigenius are rare, the predominance being 
conceded to the Elephas antiguus ; while the latter is found only 
exceptionally in the beds of the Elephas primigenius. This latter 
elephant is encountered, ordinarily alone, in the gravels and sands 
(strata 3 and 4), and it only becomes extinct in the red-clayey 
sandy loam (strata 8), where it is presented under a more recent 
form. The Rhinoceros Merck always accompanies the Elephas 
meridionalis and Elephas antiqguus, but disappears before the 
extinction of the last of these great mammals. The Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus has never been encountered at the Champ de 
Mars. 

It is to be remarked that in the stratigraphic order each bed 
of g ons and of whee flint boulders (szlex — called caz/- 


*The “Ergecon” of the Belgian weit. 
+ Brick earth is not found at the Champ de Mars. 


ne Marl,” a translation of “‘ marne,”’ a natural mixture of lime, clay and sand in variable 
sass eg 
§ The divisions in the above section and the numbers Ly which they are indicated relate to 
the general stratigraphy of the locality, and do not especially represent the sections in -Plate I. 
The Roman numerals indicate, each, a larger, more general or comprehenive stratum apparently 
deposited during given epochs or longer periods; while the Arabic numerals indicate the details 
of the deposit. It should be noticed, that each general stratum has been laid with gravel at the 
bottom, 2nd sand or loam at the top. The objects of human industry were found in greater 
plenty at the bottom of each sand or loam stratum. 
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loutis) is overlaid by a deposit of loam. More than this, we are 
able to trace an ancient soil level, recognized by their vegetable 
debris, or the turf or peat, announcing the arrest in the sedimen- 
tation. The implements of human industry are always found at 
the base of these Joams, and in general they are found at no 
other place ; they are not distributed at hazard, save in exceptional 
cases of implements rolled in the gravel. 

The stratigraphy shows a succession of gravel beds covered 
by loam, but the upper loamy deposits present a certain irregu- 
larity; and the intercalation of beds of broken flint (angulenx 
cailloutis) are sometimes more numerous than those indicated in 
the tables, which has authorized the creation of other purely local 
subdivisions. A tact of some importance is here to be noted: 
Each time a bed of gravel or of sharp flint cuts into a stratum of 
the deposits, we almost always find chipped flints at the point of 
contact. The separation into the strata of the quaternary deposits 
establishes divisions which may differ according to the classifica- 
tion adopted, but that is a matter of juxtaposition. It is thus in 
the pleistocene strata at Saint-Prest, Cromer, etc., which is 
reckoned as lower quaternary. The beds at Abbeville constitute, 
then, the middle and upper quaternary. 

In order to explain the association of different human indus- 
tries found together, we invoke the proofs already furnished by 
paleontologists. The human industries evolve slowly, as do the 
fauna. Sometimes the rude instruments are mixed with types 
much finer. In this case the dominant form became the character- 
istic of each level. In the fauna, as in the industries, the chang- 
ing forms announce the slow but regular progress, even though 
we may not be always able to fix their exact limits.* 

From our point of view, the capital facts of this study is 
the incontestable discovery of the existence of man during the 
first poase of the pleistocene period. All observations prove that 
the quaternary of Abbeville is closely related to the upper 
tertiary by an insensible transition, and we note the presence 
of numerous fauna in which the pliocene affinities are strikingly 
marked. 

In this short note we describe only one locality, in order to 
the better fix the place where the Llephas meridionalis was dis- 
covered associated with the other elephants. The section of this 
sand and gravel bank presented by the photograph (Frontispiece) 
is certainly incomplete, but it enables us to know with precision 
the great accidents which have modified the stratification of the 
alluvial. It shows us, also, the superposition of the beds of loam 
of the Elephas primigenius on the beds of the Elephas antiquus 
and Elephas meridionalis. 


. *Age de la pierre, division paleontclogique en six epoques, by Ph. Salmon, (Extract from 
Bulletins de la Soviete Dauphinvise d’Ethnologie et d’Anthropologie, Session March, 1894). 
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II. TopoGrapHy.—During several years past Monsieur Leon, 
a contractor, has excavated the sand and gravel pits in the Champ 
de Mars at Abbeville, near the Moulin-Quignon, on a level, or 
slightly higher than the celebrated deposits excavated by Boucher 
de Perthes. Among the scientists who have given their attention 
to the alluvial deposits of the Somme, Monsieur Ladriére alone 
has described a part or pertion of this sand or gravel bank.* 
Numerous interesting discoveries have been made here, owing to 
the proprietor and workmen gathering large numbers of bones 
and chipped flints, which we have thought worthy to place before 
the public. 

The gravel bank (Frontispiece) is approximately 35 metres 
(115 feet) above the river. The portion to which attention is 
particularly directed is on the border of the plateau, the r ght 
bank of the River Somme, at the highest level. The valley is 
open in apli synclinal, of a deposit of chalk which contains the 
flint. The valley was cut in the tertiary period, but was enlarged 
. by erosion during the quaternary. The ancient river occupied 
the valley, about 2,000 metres in width, which had been partially 
filled with a rich vegetable growth, now of turf or peat, so that 
the bed of the river is much reduced in size. This hill dominates 
the town of Abbeville, which is built on the east bank at the foot 
of the slope. The structure of this hill was favorable to the 
accumulation of gravels, and the enormous masses there deposited 
were peculiarly favorable to the conservation of the animal bones 
deposited with them. The deposits extend between the suburbs 
of Saint-Gilles and Menchecourt. Between these two points is 
the mouth of a little stream, the Scardon, the alluvial deposits 
of which may be confounded with those of the Somme. Near 
Abbeville the hills on the left bank (Mont de Caubert) attain an 
altitude of 31 metres; at the mill on the right bank, which is the 
signal station on the route to Amiens, 65 metres. On the 
plateau the superficial area of the chalk has been dissolved and 
transformed into a bed of clay of variable thickness, with flint 
nodules. The heights are everywhere covered with the loam of 
the plateaux. Here and there we find disseminated the tongues 
or points of the tertiary deposits formerly attached to the lower 
eocene. 


III. Fauna.—The fauna, that is to say the animal bones, 
found in the stratum of gravel (No. 1) and of the marl (No. 2), 
comprises Elephas meridionalts, Elephas antiquus, Elephas primi- 
genius, Rhinoceros Merckii, numerous hippoptamii, Sus scropha,a 
horse resembling the Lguus stenonis, Cervus Belgrandi, Bison 
priscus, Trogonthcrium, Lepus, Macherodus, a bear and a hyena. 
The molars of the E/ephas meridionalis associated with those of 


* Etude stratigraphique du terrain quaternaire «tu Nord de la France, p. 251. 
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the Elephas anitiquus, have been found in the upper part, and 
above all, at the base of the gray marl (No. 2). Some of these 
teeth are found upon the bed of rolled chalk, under the deposit 
ot rolled or water-worn stone. The Ziephas antiquus has been 
found at the summit of the marl associated with the Elephas 
primigenius. During the early phase of the pleistocene period, 
the association of the three elephants is well established by the 
positions which they occupy in these beds. The teeth of the 
Rhinoceros Merckii and hippopotamus have been found in the 
same bed. In this bed or stratum of marl, particularly rich in 
bones, we have gathered nearly all these animals. 

The fauna of the lower pleistocene is related to the beds or 
passage of Saint-Prest, Cromer, Chalon-Saint-Cosme, Durfort, 
probably of Solilhac in the basin of du Puy,* etc. This conclu- 
sion is adopted by Mons, M. Boule f and Mons. C. Deperet, who 
place these deposits in the quaternary. Abbeville, especially, 
marks the point of junction. 

Nearly all the fossil debris was discovered and extracted under 
our own eyes, and the places marked exactly on the plan, so that 
under the proposition which we are now arguing no person need 
have doubts as to the association of the different animals; indeed, 
during several months the strata (Nos. 1 and 2), gravel and marl, 
existed alone in the quarry, the covering being recent loam. As 
for the bones found by the workmen, no error was possible, 
Often the physical characteristics of the bones were evidence of 
the deposit which contained them. In the beds of sand and 
gravel (Nos. 3 and 4), the fauna was that of E/ephas primigenius 
found everywhere about the environs of Abbeville at this level, 
with this difference, nevertheless, that the A/ephas antiquus was 
co-existent therewith. The list of mammals is, nevertheless, 
more complete than in most of the deposits of this age. It 
includes Elephas antignus, Elephas primigenius, Elasmotherium, 
the ox in great quantity, the horse as well as the deer. This 
fauna, except the E/ephas antiquus, is that described by Boucher 
de Perthes and found isolated in the sand banks, which contained 
it alone. 

There is no brusque change operating in the renewal of the 
fauna, all of which goes to prove once more the imperfections of 
our methods of classification, The Elephas antiquus, the direct 
descendant of the E/ephas meridionalis, succeeded him regularly 
and co-existed with him im the deposits at Abbeville. When the 
Elephas antiquus accompanied the Elephas primigenius, it formed 
only an exception. Finally the Llephas primigenius remained 





__ *C. Deperet: Note sur la succession stratigraphique des faunes de mammiferes pliocenes 
d’Europe et du plateau central en particulier (Bull, Soc. geologique de France, t. XXI., mai, 
1894, p- 538). 

t M. Boule: Response a M. Deperet sur la classification des faunes de mammiferes pliocenes 
. sur l’age des eruptions volcaniques du Velay (Bull. Soc. geologique de Fiance, t. XXI., mai, 
1894, P. 540). 
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alone in the gravels and sands (Nos. 3 and 4), and disappeared 
at Champ de Mars in, the beds of red-clayey sandy loam (No. 8). 

In the time of Boucher de Perthes, the fauna of the Z/ephas 
meridionalis and Elephas antiqguus was unknown. No one even 
suspected their existence in the deeper deposits of the quaternary 
at Abbeville. This is a good proof of the isolation of the two 
faunas. 

The revision of the animal bones discovered by Mons. 
Boucher de Perthes and Mons, D’Ault du Mesnil in the quater- 
nary deposits in the region of Abbeville, were made with the 
greatest care, and none of us have been able to find the reindeer, 

as it has been mentioned 
by our learned compa- 
triot.* This animal, 
stated to have been 
found in red loam, ought 
to be stricken from our 
lists. Mons. A. Gaudry 
has determined, in the 
collection at Abbeville, 
the bones of animals 
gathered in the quater- 
nary deposits. Notrace 
of the existence of Cer- 
vus tarandus was found, 
and its presence in these 
deposits is, to say the 
least, problematical. 
The red-clayey sandy 
earth (No.8) terminating 
at the top of the quater- 
FIGURE 1. nary series of the quarry 
Leon, contained no fos- 
sils. The bones which we have been describing, were not, in 
general, distributed at hazard in the mass of the alluvial, but were 
gathereJ on the level, just above the bed of flint and gravel. As 
for the brown earth on the surface, it contained nothing but 
modern animal remains. 


IV. Inpustry.—For the last ten years the presence of chipped 
flint tools contemporaneons with the remains of the Z/ephas 
meridionalis and kilephas antiquus have been recognized. Their 
existence, under the conditions stated, is no longer doubtful ; 
they have been studied, again and again, with great care. The 


*Dr. Hamyin ‘ Traite de paleontologie humaine.” 
t Earliest and rudest human implement. Associated with E. meridionalis anc E, antiquus in 
stratum 2. 
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same thing has been remarked in the dallastiére of Tilloux 
(Charente) by Mons. Boule,* Dr. Capitan,f and by Mons. 
Chauvet. { 

In archzologic order, beginning at the bottom, associated 
with the Alephas meridionalis and the Elephas antiquus, appeared 
a human industry, gross and rude, with types of implements, 
lanceolate or amygdaloides (almond-shaped), fashioned by flakes 
generally large and massive. (Fig. 1.) Then other strata are 
distinguished by implements chipped on both faces, though 
sometimes on one only, although these types never become domi- 
nant. Thealmond- 
shaped type, more 
or less lengthened, 
remains the same, 
while the chipping 
by sinall flakes gave 
to that industry a 
special character. 
During the long 
duration of the age 
of the Llephas 
primigentus, the im- 
plements improved 
sensibly. In _ the 
lower beds of gravel 
and sand (Nos. 
and 4), character- 
ized by the rudi- 
mentary chipped 
flints, there suc- 
ceeded at the sum- 
mit of the yellow, 
sandy loam (No.6) 
a human industry, composed of Aiea flints, which frequently 
had a beautiful white patina. (Fig. 2. They were fashioned 
with small flakes made by successive naeedien, and compared 
favorably with, or were similar to, those at the base of the red- 
clayey sandy loam (No. 8), with which they have frequently 
been confounded. The better class specimens resemble much 
those of St. Acheul (Fig. 3) and of Normandy, || though found 


FIGURE 2.§ 





* Mons. Boule, “ La ballastiere de Tilloux ” 
t Docteur Capitan, “‘ Une visite a la ballastiere de Tilloux (Charente).’’ Extrait de la 
” — ue de l’Ecole d’Anthropologie,”” Novembre, 1895. 
- Chauvet, ' “La grand elephant fossils de Tilloux (Elephas antiquus) contemporaine de 
P sedaon p.imitit.’” E xtrait du proces-verbal de la seance de la Societe archeologique et histori- 
que de la Charente, 16 Juillet, 1895. 
§ Second step in the evolution of the chipped flint implement. Associated with E. primi 
genius in strata 3-6 
|| Docteur Capitan, ** Bull. Soc. D’ yy > de Paris,” seance du 15 Fevrier, 1894, p. 
200; E. d’Acy, p. 185: G. de Mortillet, p. 203; G. d’Ault du Mesnil, p. 194. 
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at a level slighty inferior. The chipped flints are also found at 
the base of the loam at Saint Acheul. 

Each human industry has its proper physiognomy, although 
showing in each level the persistence of ancient types. Each 
industrial group is easily distinguished by the appearance of new 
types, and above all, by the predominance of certain character- 
istic implements. Nevertheless, it appears well proven that the 
general forms are everywhere the same. The evolution of 

archzologic forms, however slow, 
was pursued throughout the entire 
period, 

The implements of human in- 
dustry contained in these alluvials 
is, even more than the fauna, to 
be found gathered in certain well 
established levels. The imple- 
ments were always at the base of 
the different beds of loam, above 
the broken flints and gravel, or 
even reposing upon them. No 
doubt is possible as to the worked 
flints (Fig. 1) being found asso 
ciated with the Elephas meridion 
alis and Elephas antiquus. They 
are found at the lower part of the 
marl (stratum 2), rarely at the 
base of the gravels (stratum 1). 
They sometimes show a white 
patina, but are ordinarily black or 
marbled. Their massive form 
places them among the lanceolate 
or amygdaloide ty pes with sinuous 
berders or edges (the coups de 

Ss poing of Mons. G. de Mortillet). 

FIGURE 3.* The beds of gravel contained 

few of them, having generally 

only the rolled instruments. The lower part of the sand (No. 4) 

near the gravel shows a great number of implements with a 

more advanced style of chipping. The variety of the forms is a 

characteristic of this industry. The patina of this flint is yellow, 
brown, gray, blue, black and marble (Fig. 2). 

At the base of the red earth, clayey sand (No. 8) is showna 
bed of broken flint with white patina, which bed is particularly 
rich in worked flint (No, 7). The type varies, being always 
fashioned with small flakes (Fig. 3). The implements are 
remarkable for their form, and were chipped, sometimes on one 





* Third step in evolution of chipped flint implements. Associated with E. primigenius and 
later animals in stratum 8. 
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side and sometimes on both. Their white patina attracts atten- 
tion forcibly. A variety of form among the implements, is a 
general rule. The saine implements were found near Amiens, 
at the base of ergeron (a Belgium stratum), by Mons. de Mercey* 
and Mons. Ladriére. 

The industry, at first gross and rude, improved, and is per- 
fected ; the implements began to differentiate, and a slow evolu- 
tion of form has been followed throughout. The predominance 
of a form and the appearance of new types characterized each level. 
The gross and rude implements continue, and are found in all 
the becs associated with the finest forms. More than this, each 
archeologic age terminates with forms common to both neigh- 
boring industries. There are intermediate halting places where 
the flints show the forms of transition which we, with our learned 
friend Capitan, have often stated. But, on the other hand, these 
divisions do not follow regularly, or without mixture. 

The observations presented apropos of the fauna apply equally 
to the products of human industry. The pockets referred to 
contain a large number of implements belonging to all levels, 
which had descended pell-mell along with the material, as the 
pockets were filled. it is thus that there is found the chipped 
flints of the upper level buried in the sediment at the bottom of 
the pockets The workmen continually remarked that the im- 
plements were abundant near these pockets. This observation is 
correct and easily explained: the beds of broken flints (No. 7), 
the richest in worked flivts, has fallen at the edge, by reason of 
which the beds become vertical and contain, naturally, the great- 
est number of implements. This change of bed from horizontal 
to vertical has been one of the great causes of error, and against 
which one can not be too guarded. The recent brown earth in 
these pits or pockets contains the debris of the industries of all 
epochs. One can there find the polished stone hatchet associated 
with objects of the Gallo-Roman, Merovingian, and the Middle 
Ages. 





* De Mercey, ‘‘ Quelques mots sur le quaternaire ancien du Noad de la France,” p. 6. 
t See G. de Mortillet, “‘ Le Prehistorique,”’ 2d editién, 1885. 





SHORT REVIEW AND NOTES ON THE SECOND 
VOLUME OF THE MEMOIRS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY C. HILL-TOUT. 


I have just read the second volume of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History,” which comprises the 
second report of Dr. Boas on the work of “ The Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition.” This report deals with the mythology of the 
Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia, and gives the most 
complete and satisfactory collection of the traditions and beliefs 
of this tribe yet brought together and published. The volume 
contains upwards of twenty five distinct traditions cr myths, 
besides a general description of the mythology of the tribe and 
remarks on their two great ceremonials, and a closing chapter 
on the origin of the Bella Coola mythology. 

Besides this, the “ Memoir” contains twelve large plates 
illustrative of the ceremonial masks and carvings of the Bella 
Coola Indians, accompanied by explanatory notes. As this is 
the first systematic attempt to learn and explain the use and 
significance of these masks, this part of the “‘ Memoir” is not 
the least valuable. , 

With Dr. Boas’ general conclusion, I find myself in perfect 
agreement, which, briefly, is this: that the peculiar social system 
of this isolated division of the Salish has been developed through 
the influence of the customs of the coast tribes upon their own 
more simple Salish customs. That one of their most important 
ceremonials—the Sisau’k—was borrowed, is clear, it seems to me, 
from the traditional account of its origin. Dr. Boas has recorded 
a short tradition bearing on this, named Se’lia, to which he adds, 
also, a variant form by Fillip Jacobsen. As this is one of the 
most important traditions of the whole collection, it will not be 
out of place if I here offer another version of this myth, which 
differs in many respects from both, and is fuller and longer than 
either. 


TRADITION OF AIJULTALA—A LEGEND OF THE BELLA COOLA 
INDIANS, 


There was once a chief named Dakelaisla, who had four sons. 
One day he told his sons to go out on the inlet and see if they 
could catch any hair-seal. The sons got ready their canoe 
and spears and started on their hunt. Four days passed without 
their seeing any sight of the game they sought, and being dis- 
heartened by their ill-luck they determined to go out into the 
open sea beyond the inlet. They paddled on till they came to a 
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little bay about’ sundown, where they camped for the night, 
making their beds in the canoe, During the night they heard 
something flapping against the canoe, and one of them got up to 
investigate. It turned out to be a dog-fish, which darted off on 
being seen. They camped at this bay for four successive nights, 
and each night the flapping against the canoe occurred; but on 
the fourth night they caught the dog-fish and tore off the ear- 
bone from the head and then threw it overboard again. After 
this nothing else happened to disturb their slumbers, till one of 
the brothers awoke later, under the impression that the rain was 
beating in his face. On looking about him, he perceived what 
seemed to be a very large and handsome house before him, the 
like of which he had never seen before. He thought that he 
must still be dreaming, and bit his finger to see if he was really 
awake. Finding that he was wide awake, he looked around him 
again and saw that the canoe was in the midst of the house, and 
surrounding him on all sides were all the wondrous things of the 
deep. Beyond the fire sat the great sea chief Komokoa, the 
Neptune of the Bella Coolas. He thought it high time to 
awaken his brothers, who still slept. As each awoke, he went 
through the same performance of biting his finger, as the first 
had done, to make sure he was not dreaming. Komokoa now 
called to the bow-man, who was the spearman of the boat, and 
gave him the name Aijultala; the second he called Komokoa; 
the third one, Koma-uni-Kala, and the fourth, Takis. The 
chief was very angry with them, and demanded why they had 
torn off the ear-bone of the dog-fish, who, when in Komokoa’s 
presence, appeared as a woman. She had complained to the 
chief that the brothers had torn off her blanket, who, thereupon, 
had sent a messenger to bring the men in their boat to him. 
They pleaded ignorance of what they were doing, and the chief, 
taking into account that it was their first offence, forgave them, 
and invited them to come and sit with him at the back of the fire. 
Calling his servants, he bade them bring forth the sea potatoes ; 
but Sijut, one of his followers, suggested that he should give 
them a hair-seal to eat, which he did. The chief told Sijut to 
put on his blanket and turn himself into a blackfish and go to 
Manik Anglieé Rivers Inlet, and bring some cooking stones with 
him to cook the seal. Sijut started off at once, and was back 
again with the stones before the brothers had realized that he 
had gone, though the distance was nearly 200 miles. He then 
proceeded to cook the seal in a large box kettle four feet long, 
four feet high, and three feet wide. He first put the meat into 
the box and covered it with water; then he heated the stones in 
the fire and when quite hot dropped them into the box, and con- 
tinued doing this till the meat was cooked.. While they were 
feasting, Komokoa went and examined their canoe, and perceiv- 
ing their spear exclaimed: ‘‘ No wonder you could not kill any 
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seals with a spear like this. This thing is no good; I will give 
you my own spear, which kills every time it is pointed at a seal” 
They gladly received his present. He then addressed himself to 
Aijultala and said: ‘I am sure you have never seen a dance; I 
will show you one, and will call it the Sissanich dance.” When 
the dance was over he gave him the sacred Sissanich whistle, 
whose sound is an imitation of the voices cf the spirits when 
they return to this earth in the shape of wolves and other 
animals.* 

Komokoa then invited them to remain with bim for four days 
and he would then send them back to their own country again. 
When they were about to leave him on the fourth day, Komokoa 
told Aijultala, the oldest brother, that he must build a house, 
when he returned home, exactly after the pattern of his own 
submarine dwelling, and put a totem pole before it, like his own, 
which should represent the history of the Sissanich dance to suc- 
ceeding generations. He now sent them to sleep, and four days 
later, when they awoke, they found themselves in Bella Coola 
Inlet at the island Helkatsino, or Hunter’s Island. They were 
now curious to try the spear Komokoa had given them, They 
soon satisfied themselves of its nature, for it never failed to kill, 
however far it was thrown. 

After some little trouble they found a boat, and set out for 
their home. When they arrived, the people expressed great sur- 
prise at seeing them, far the four days which they had spent with 
Chief Komokoa had really been four years. They found their 
friends in mourning for them, their hair being cut off, after the 
custom of the tribe. 

Aijultala set to work at once to build himself a house after the 
pattern of Komokoa’s, after which he instituted the Sissanich dance 
and became the chief of his tribe. He is said to have been the 
first to build a house in Bella Coola. Before his time the tribe 
were living in rude huts. This is the origin of the House of 
Komokoa, and the four clans of the tribe trace their descent to 
one or the other of the heroes of this adventure; and thus they 
account for the origin of the famous Sissanich whistle, the Sis- 
sanich dance and their houses. 

It will be seen from a perusal of this tradition that the num- 
ber four plays an important part in the account. It%is"the sacred 
number of the Bella Coola. The Kwakiutl element in the proper 
names of this, as in many other of their myths, point unmistak- 
ably,as Dr. Boas has observed, to the squrce from whence it was 
borrowed. I desire to say here that I am unable to stand sponsor 
for the rendering of the native names in any version. I write 


* This whistle was used only by the headman of the village, and no other Indian must so 
much as.look upon it. Much of the fighting along the coast in earlier days is said to have been 
due to this whistle. In every village there was a head man, or leader of the Sissanich dance, 
named “ Ansil-li-Kietsai,"” who was empowered to put to death any Indian, other than the chief, 
who had looked upon the whistle; and if the village possessing it permitted it to be dropped or ° 
broken, or in any way injured, the neighboring village might fight them for the possession of it. 
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them as they were given to me, but as my informant was no 
authority .on Indian phonetics, it is not improbable that they may 
be wanting in scientific exactness. The term Sissanich, for 
example, is clearly the same word as Dr. Boas’ Sisau’k, but 
whether the difference in form here seen is due to dialectical 
divergence on the part of my imformant I cannot say, as I have 
never heard the word uttered by a Bella Coola Indian. 

Those, like myself, who are accustomed to Dr. Boas’ system 
of phonology as employed by him in hjs well-known Reports to 
the British Association on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, 
will wonder why he has used a new and entirely different system 
in this volume on the Bella Coola. He doubtless has justified 
to himself the adding of another to the already over-numerous 
systems in use in American linguistics, though I must confess, 
that, with due regard to Dr. Boas, his reasons are not apparent 
to me. Having had occasion to yo over much of the same lin- 
guistic ground in this region as Dr. Boas has gone over, and 
having adopted his earlier system of phonetics as employed by 
him in his Reports to the Btitish Association, I have found that 
for all practical purposes that system answers very satisfactorily, 
and I cannot but express a regret that he has thought it necessary 
to throw it aside and adopt another one. However, this is but a 
minor point, and anthropological science stands greatly indebted 
to Dr. Boas for this valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
aborigines of this region. ‘ 


THE ORIENTATION AMONG THE ALIGNMENTS 
OF FRANCE. 


The orientation of the British circles was the subject of an 
article by Mr. A. L. Lewis in the last number. The alignments 
of France were not embraced in his treatise, but as orientation 
in them has scarcely been thought of, the following quotation 
from an article published in the New York /udependent some 
years ago, from the pen of Mr. A. S. Packard, will be of interest : 

“TI spent some time in exploring the dolmens and alignments 
of the Quiberon peninsula, accompanied by M. Gaillard, who was 
enthusiastic and interested in having me see everything of arche- 
ological interest. M. Gaillard had brought his compass with him 
and now demonstrated a curious fact to us. He had already 
called our attention, while visiting the alignments of Kermario 
and of Ménec, to the occurrence between certain of the rows of 
a single menhir, standing by itself, and which has been overlooked, 
he said, by all other archeologists. In the alignments of Ker- 
descan this mysterious odd stone is situated, we think, near the 
seventh or eighth space between the rows. It is about eleven 
feet high, and from nine to ten feet thick at its greatest diameter, 
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which is not far from the top, the stone being smaller at its base. 
In the alignments of Ménec the single menhir is in the third 
space from the northern side; namely, between the third and 
fourth rows of planted stones., In each group of alignments, at 
least in four of them, this odd menhir occurs, though varyiag in 
situation, depending apparently on the position of the rows, none 
of which are exactly in an east and west course, as their builders 
had no compass. They are all situated not many paces, perhaps 
fifty more or less, from the cromlech. 

“ Now our friend and guide took the greatest interest and 
satisfaction in placing his compass on one of the middle stones 
of the cromlech at St. Pierre and demonstrating to us that the 
line of 50° (it varies from 45° to 50° in different groups of 
alignments) intersects the single menhir. M. Gaillard has been 
here, as well as at the other alignments, at sunrise on the morn- 
ing of the longest day in the year, the 21st of June, has placed 
his compass on this menhir, and at the moment the sun appeared 
above the horizon the odd or single unaligned menhir was seen 
tu be in line with the median stone in the cromlech and with the 
sun. It is therefore inferred, and very naturally, that the design- 
ers and builders planted these stones in accordance with a fixed 
plan, and that the inclosure must have been the scene of some 
ceremony at the time of the summer solstice. And this confirms 
the idea insisted on by archzologists,among them MM. Catailhac 
and Gaillard, that the groups of standing pillars were planted after 
a common design and nearly at the same epoch, and that the peo- 
ple who erected them were possibly worshippers of the sun, hav- 
ing brought with them from the far East, their original home, the 
cult so characteristic of Eastern races. 

“On the morning of our last day spent in the Morbihan—and 
what soul stirring and awe-inspiring days they were, with the 
charm of the fresh Atlantic breezes, and the bright sun lighting 
up the heaths and plains, the quaint costumes and dialect of the 
peasants lending an unusual human interest to the scene—we 
drove to the dolmens and alignments of Erdeven, through a 
region of lilliputian farms. The property of the country people 
is chiefly in land, and the farms handed down from one genera- 
tion to another become gradually halved and quartered, though 
many were triangular or polygonal in shape, until some of them 
seem scarcely large enough to support a sheep or cow, or to 
afford room enough for even a small potato patch. The largest 
of the dolmens in Brittany is that of Crucuno, called La Rocke 
aux Fées, or the Stone of the Fairies.” 
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PREHISTORIC AND HISTORIC. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


The transition from the prehistoric to the historic structures 
is very important, especially as it has a direct bearing upon the 
growth and progress of architecture. Very little, however, has 
been known about it until quite recently. Archzologists had 
been working among the prehistoric monuments. /\rchitects, 
artists and historians had been studying the early historic 
structures; but there was a gap between them which was not 
filled, and it seemed to be almost impossible to span the dis- 
tance, or to find a foundation upon which to erect the supports 
for any bridge which might give safe passage. 

Fortunately, however, the explorations of Schliemann in 
Greece and Asia Minor, and of Lanciani in Rome, have brought 
to light many structures 
which may serve as con- 
necting links. These struc- 
tures carry back our knowl- 
edge of the historic into the 
prehistoric age, and help us 
to understand how the pre- 
historic gradually developed 
into the historic. 

The discoveries of the 
‘Treasury Houses” at My- 
cene and Orchomenos, 
the Tomb of Clytemnestra, 
called Mrs. -Schliemann’s 
“Treasury,” the Bee-hive and Chamber Tombs, and especi- 
ally the Lion’s Gate, have shown how the ordinary hut, 
constructed of wood, grew first into the conical structure 
called a ‘‘ bee-hive house,” and from the “ bee-hive house”’ into 
the ‘treasure house,” with its massive portals and elaborate 
gateways, the tomb having been used in Greece for the preserva- 
tion of the royal treasures, as well as the sacred deposit for their 
bodies. These tombs seemed to answer for the ancient kings 
of Greece, the same purpose that the pyramids did for the 
monarchs of Egypt, though there were more and richer treas- 
ures deposited in the tombs than in the pyramids. 

The discovery of certain so-called ‘‘hut urns” near 
Rome also enables us to trace up the growth of Roman 




















HUT URN FROM ITALY.T 





*Read before the Wisconsin Academy of Science and Art, September, 1881. 
t The spirals on this urn show its antiquity. 
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architecture from prehistoric times. This occurred as early 
as 1817, but was despised and neglected when it took 
place. Lanciani says: “It is now considered to be the most 
important discovery ever made in connection with the founda- 
tion and early history of Rome.” * It carries us back to the 
times when the ancestors of the Romans lived in conical 
houses, and, perhaps, were shepherds. 

Two of these “ hut urns” were found near Melos under an 
undisturbed layer of consolidated volcanic ash, and belong to 
a time when the volcanoes near Rome were still in a state of 
activity, and date back to the close of the Bronze Age. Sir 
John Lubbock pronounced them models of Swiss lake dwell- 
ings. The description is as follows: “The Museum at Munich 
contains a very interesting piece of pottery, apparently in- 
tended to represent a lake hamlet containing seven round huts 
The huts are arranged in three rows, thus forming three sides 
of a square. The fourth side is closed by a wall, in the centre 
of which is an opening leading into a porch, which is represented 
as being thatched. The platform on which the huts stand is 
supported by four columns, represented as consisting of logs 
lying one upon the other. The roof is 
unfortunately wanting. The sides are 
ornamented with the double spiral, so 
characteristic of the Bronze Age.’’ + 

Each “hut urn” contained the remains 
of an incinerated body, with fibulz and 
other objects in amber and bronze, and 
was surrounded by vases and utensils 
of every description. 

Another “hut urn” was discovered, which is supposed to 
represent in its shape and style the shepherd’s hut in which 
Romulus, the first king of Rome, found lodgement, and also 
to be of the same type as the prehistoric huts which were 
used by the Lake Dwellers. 

Lanciani draws the following conclusions: “ Ist, that Rome 
was built by colonists from Alba Longa; 2d, that these colonists 
were simple shepherds; 3d, that the foundation of Rome dates 
from the Age of Bronze.” ft 

‘‘ These discoveries show a continual line of development 
from the prehistoric to the historic structures. But this is not 
all, for they show when the earliest specimens of Greek archi- 
tecture appeared. It was during the time when the Mycenzan 
civilization prevailed, and when the celebrated Lion’s Gate was 
erected. The violent displacement and change experienced by 
Mycenzan civilization is explained by the appearance of the 
Dorians. The Mycenzn capital, which is presented by the 
columns before the Treasury of Atreus, is pronounced as the 


LAKE DWELLINGS. 





*“ Ancient Rome,” by Rodolfo Lanciani, L. L. D. 
¢ “ Prehistoric Times,” by Lubbock. 
t“ Ancient Rome,” by Rodolfo Lanciani, L. L. D., p. 33 
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first step towards the Doric; but the Mycenzan style under- 
went a regular development until it was closely allied to the 
modern Corinthian.” * 

The prehistoric structures of America also show a line of 
progress, which is even more marked than that recognized at 
Rome or in Venice. The line stretches across the entire conti- 
nent, for the rudest structures are found at the north, and the 
most advanced far to the south. We maintain that many of 
the prehistoric works were architectural, because, though 
widely separated, they together form a system of construction 
which shows both ornamentation and style. 

These styles differ with the different tribes, and so remind 
us of the architectural styles which different nations introduced 
after the date of history. They appear first in the wigwams or 
tents which were occupied by the hunter tribes, as each tribe 
had its own type or style of wigwam, which could be easily 
recognized and identified. They appear next in the stone 
structures which were erected by the Pueblos; these had a 
style peculiar to the region, and one that is found nowhere else 
in the world. They appear next among the Nahua tribes 
located in Mexico, who had a style peculiar to themselves, as 
did, also, the Maya stock which inhabited the region of Central 
America, in Yucatan and Guatemala. The inhabitants of Peru 
ruled by the Inca dynasty, had a style of architecture which is 
as marked as that of the Egyptians or Babylonians, or even 
the Greeks and Romans. These different structures, which 
were erected in America during prehistoric times, may be 
classed among the beginnings of architecture, and the fact that 
their styles are so distinctive makes them worthy of the name. 
They, however, are not the only structures which can be 
regarded as the connecting links, for there are many others in 
America which are as important as these. 

We refer now to those structures which were erected for the 
convenience of travellers and for the comfort of the people, 
and were the common things in-sight, such as roadways, canals, 
bridges, storehouses or treasure houses. Many of these have 
been overlooked by those who have been studying the prehis- 
toric works of America, but they certainly are very important, 
for they exhibit the border lines where the order of progress 
in America left off and where the historic structures of other 
countries began. 

These are the true links which connect the unknown past 
with the present and unite the prehistoric with the historic, 
and prepare the way for us to understand the later develop- 
ments which appeared in other lands. 

To these might be added those various objects which were 
used for religious purposes, and which remind us of those 
spoken of in classic literature as common in the early days of 
Greek history. These have not the same glamour about them, 








***Schliemann’s Explorations,” by Schuchhardt, p. 316. 
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yet they served the same purpose among the aborigines of 
America that they did among the early Greeks, whose religion 
has been celebrated. They may be enumerated, though 
the names cannot express the sacredness with which they 
are held. The shrines or oracles, the sacred groves, the sacred 
springs and lakes, the kivas or sacred chambers, the shelter 
caves used as sacred depositories, the mountain peaks, also 
very sacred ; the streams and waterfalls, as well as the temples 
and sacred cities, are all worthy of comparison with those in 
classic lands. A volume could be written in reference to these, 
but, for the present, we will consider only those contrivances 
which were the most useful in securing subsistence and in 
carrying out the ordinary affairs of life. 


I. The term architecture, when used in connection with 
some of these American works, needs to be modified, for it 
might be misunderstood when so applied. If it is to be defined 
as the art of ornamentation, and it is held that no structure is 
architectural which is not ornamented, then many of the pre- 
historic works here must. be excluded; but the same is true of 


HAIDAH BOAT. 


a large majority of prehistoric works everywhere. If, however, 
we may use the term to designate the art of building, and 
include under it the art of constructing bridges, houses, walls, 
forts, roadways, boats and canals, it would apply to a large 
proportion of works which prevailed here during prehistoric 
times. The modern methods of building ships, iron bridges, 
forts, houses—especially sky-scrapers, churches and cathedrals 
and great capitols were, of course, unknown. Yet there was 
enough skill applied to many of the structures which were 
erected during prehistoric times, to make it proper to apply to 
them the terms of military, naval, domestic and temple or 
sacred architecture. 

There were boats on the northwest coast, before the Discov- 
ery, which were models of beauty, and which anticipated in 
their graceful lines the most majestic of our ocean steamers. 
There were, also, suspension bridges in South America which 
stretched from rock to rock, while far below the streams ran 
darkly in deep gorges, the graceful curves of the bridges con- 
trasting with the abruptness of the shores. These bridges 
anticipated those which now span the wide rivers and connect 
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the great cities with one another.* The prehistoric bridges 
were built of ropes and withes, while the historic bridges are 
built of steel wire, iron rods and braces, but the principle is the 
same and both were useful. There were, also, forts in America 
before the advent of the white man. They were not constructed 
with all of the military skill of modern forts, nor were there 
any fire arms or deep-mouthed cannon to be seen, for the arrow 
and the spear were the chief weapons of ancient warfare. The 
forts owed their security to their situation, as they were placed 
upon the summit of rocks, and were strongholds as well as 
forts. There were walled towns which resemble those of the 
far East, and occasionally there were fortifications near by, 
which were used as places of safety and refuge in case of 
defeat.t There were forts which were built upon the high 
hills, and were constructed of stone and had high walls 
surrounding them. Their gateways were models in their way. 

There were fortresses in the southwest, which were either 
built upon the high mesas or hid away in the cliffs, which were 
marvels to those who first discovered them. These were 
castles in the true sense of the word, for they contained the 
families and, in fact, were the permanent homes, and had all 
the advantages of village life. There were fortifications in 
Peru which were more like modern forts, for they were built 
upon elevations and had strong walls furnished with returning 
angles, and resembled the fortresses of the East, especially in 
their cyclopean walls. 

It is remarkable about the military works of America that 
they present a succession of structures which illustrate the 
progress of society and the increased skill of the people. 
These may be arranged geographically, They begin with the 
rude stockades built of timber, which were so common on the 
St. Lawrence and in the State of New York, and pass on to 
the earth fortress, with the ditch and wall, common on the Ohio. 
The next stage is shown by the stone forts common in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, but the next is given by the so-called 
“great houses” of the Pueblos and the fortresses among the 
cliffs; the next is tound in the pyramidal structures of Mexico. 
Perhaps the crowning work of all is in the stone forts of Peru, 

The same succession or line of progress is shown in the 
domestic architecture of America, for we have here the rude 
huts, made out of poles covered with skins, or made from tim- 
ber posts covered with bark and furnished with thatched roofs; 
the next are the “great houses,” made from stone and adobe; 
next to these are the pytamids of Mexico, which were sur- 
mounted by temples, and the cities which were built up in the 
lakes with elevated roads leading to them. Highest of all, 
were the pyramids and palaces of Central America, whose 
facades were covered with the most elaborate of barbarous 


*The cantilever bridge, which is now so popular, was in use in China and Thibet lon 
before it was known in America. 


t The tribes in the State of Ohio had many such forts. 
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ornaments; their doorways were furnished with columns and 
the walls were finished in elaborate cornices. In these we 
find the beginnings of architecture in the strict sense of the 
word, for the pier and lintel are common. as well as a modi- 
fied form of the arch and the column. 

There was, also, a temple architecture in America which 
exhibited a remarkable line of progress. This seems to have 
passed in prehistoric times through different stages, and finally 
reached a high degree of development. The primitive temple 
in America was a hut, and the fire in the centre of the hut was 
always regarded as sacred. It’ is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish the temple from the ordinary house, but as archi- 
tecture developed, the difference became more perceptible. It 


GRADED ROAD IN OHIO. 


is interesting to notice that in parts of America, the beams and 
posts of the hut were carved in the shape of animals or. human 
figures, and these were regarded as household divinities and 
were worshipped by the entire people. Such was the case 
among the Gulf tribes, and especially on the northwest coast. 
Here the totem poles, which stood in front of the house, showed 
the descent of the family and represented the mythological 
ancestor, or supernatural being, from whom the clan or 
family descended. 

The irrigating ditches, aqueducts and canals also show 
a remarkable line of progress. The canals and aque- 
ducts in America were not used as much for the trans- 
shipment of freight or for lines of travel, but were very useful 
for irrigating purposes. They are more numerous in the semi- 
arid regions where the Pueblos and Cliff-Dwellers made their 
homes, and served an excellent purpose in irrigating the soil. 
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These canals were built by the conjoined labor of the people, 
who were thoroughly organized into village communities and 
officered by village ‘‘ caciques,” and were useful to the different 
villages which were situated along the valley of the same 
stream and were united by the same line. They suggest the 
idea that the village communities, which now are so separate 
and distinct from one another, were at one time united under 
a tribal government which resembled a confederacy, and that 
the organization of society was quite similar to that which 
appeared in Greece and elsewhere at the opening of history. 
They were the works which.met the demands of the people, 
and have the appearance of great antiquity. They are 
attended with boulder-marked sites, which are foundations of 
old buildings which have gone to ruins, but which were con- 
nected with permanent stone villages. A large area of fertile 
bottom land generally laid alongside of these ancient canals. 
It is probable that the water was taken out of the rivers and 
carried in mother ditches long distances and finally distributed 
in smaller canals, which might be called the daughters. They 
were sometimes gathered into great reservoirs and preserved 
there fora time of drought. These canals are now seen in ancient 
villages which have long been deserted; and alongside of them 
are the ruins of extensive villages which are without inhabi- 
tants, and not even a tradition concerning the people who 
formerly dwelt in them remains. 

The canals extend for many miles and are widely distributed, 
showing that an aricient population dwelt in the land which had 
reached a state of civilization almost equal to that which is now 
seen in the same region.* 

There were also ancient roadways in various parts of 
America which remind us of the roads of the historic lands. 
The general habit of the Indians was to travel in trails and take 
the nearest available route between the different points ; yet, 
there were roadways even in the Mississippi valley which con- 
nected the villages with the river banks, and seemed to be 
attended by ferries, so as to cross the rivers; the villages and 
the roadways being protected by earth walls, showing that the 
people were constantly beset by enemies, but were able to carry 
on their pursuits by means of the thorough organization which 
existed. There were also graded ways which extended out into 
the streams, as if the design was to make landings for canoes, 
the walls from the villages extending on either side, as if to 
protect the people as they went to and fro from the villages to 
the canoes. These roadways are supposed to belong to a rude, 
uncivilized people, and by some are regarded as hardly worthy 
of mention, when compared with the paved roads which the 
Romans built in their day. 

* “he irrigating canals have been described by Mr. F. H. Cushing. They varied in length 
from ten to eighty miles, and in width from ten to eighty feet. Each canal was terraced, that is, 
hanks of earth were thrown out and formed a wider canal, which in turn, contained a narrower 
one. The canals are now marked by lines of boulders, as the embankments are worn down. 


The villages situated on the same irrigating ditch used the same acequia and were contiguous, 
yet they were independent of each other for a long time. 
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There were bridges and roads in South America, which are 
worthy of notice. These have been described by historians as 
among the marvels of the world. Prescott has described the 
roadway which extended such long distances across the Andes 
in Peru and united the different parts of the Inca Kingdom. 
He says: 


The traveller still meets, especially in the tablelands, with memorials 
of the past, remains of temples, palaces, fgrtresses, terraced mountains, 
great military roads, aqueducts, and other public works, which, whatever 
degree of science they may display in their execution, astonish him by their 
number, the massive character of their material and the grandeur of their 
design. Among them, perhaps the most remarkable are the great roads, 
the remains of which are still in sufficient preservation to attest to their 
magnificnece. There were many of these rvads traversing the different 
parts of the kingdom, but the most considerable were the two which 
extended from Quito to Cuzco, and again diverting from the capital, continued 

in a southerly di- 
rection. One of 
these roads passed 
over the great 
plateau; it was 
conducted over 
pathless Sierras 
buried in snow. 
Galleries were cut 
for miles through 
the living rock, 
rivers were cross- 
ed by means of 
bridges that swung 
suspended in the 
air,precipices were 
scaled by Stair- 
ways hewn out of 
their native bed, 
ravines of hideous 
depth were filled 
up with solid ma- 
sonry; in short, all 
the difficulties that 
beset a wild moun- 
tainous region.and 
which might appal 
the most courag- 
eous engineers, 
were encountered 
and_ successfully 
overcome. The 
length of the road 
is variously estimated at from 1,600 to 2,000 miles, and stone pillars, in the 
manner of European milestones were erected at stated intervals of somewhat 
more than a league, all along the route. Its breadth scarcely exceeded 
twenty feet. Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to con- 
struct suspension bridges, made of the tough fibres of the maguey or of the 
osier of the country, which has an extraordinary degree of strength and 
tenacity. These osiers were woven into cables ot the thickness of a man’s 
body, the large ropes were then stretched across the water and were con- 
ducted through rings or holes cut in immense buttresses of stone raised on 
the sage banks of the rivers. Several of these enormous cables bound 
together formed a bridge, which covered with planks well secured and 
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defended by a railing of the same osier material on the sides, offered a safe 
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passage to the traveller. All along these highways caravensaries or famos, 
as they were called, were erected at a distance of ten or twelve miles from 
each other, for the accommodation, more particularly, of the Inca and his 
suite and those who travelled on public business. Some of these buildings 
were on an extensive scale, consisting of fortresses, barracks and other 
military works, surrounded by a parapet of stone and covcring a large tract 
of ground. 

These prehistoric works, when enumerated according to 
their order of time, are about as follows: 1, the kitchen mid- 
dens; 2, the mounds* and tumuli; 3, dolmens, menhirs and 
cromlechs ; 4, lake dwellings; 5, towers and burgs. We find 
also in South America similar works, viz.: Shell heaps, 
lake dwellings, mounds, and a tew dolmens, especially in Peru.t 
Here, also, are found some very elaborately carved stones, which 
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CARVED COLUMNS IN PERU. 


might be classed as menhirs, or standing stones. These are, 
the first objects which attract attention in the cities on the 
mountains They seem like visitors from another world, a realm 
which in Europe has been long hidden from sight and has been 
almost forgotten in America. If they are not survivals of pre- 
historic times, they certainly remind us of those times, for they 
are inhabited by a class of people in about the same social status, 
and occupy about the same position among the races of the 
earth. 

II. We now turn to our new possessions in the Philippine 
Islands and Hawaii. We shall find in them various structures, 
such as canals, bridges, forts, houses and boats, which are very 
similar to those which were common among the aborigines in 


*There are mounds north of the Great Wall of China which resemble those in North 
America, and structures called Kogans m Russia, though these are probably historic, rather 
than prehistoric in their character. 4 

_ +t There are dolmens in Japan and on the East Islands which resemble those of Great 
Britain, Scandinavia and the north of Europe. These are prehistoric in character. It is un- 
known by what race they were erected. 
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America in prehistoric times, and they help us to understand 
the condition of society and the state of civilization which pre- 
vailed on this continent. Some of them are of recent origin 
and show the effect of contact with civilized races, but many of 
them are indigenous and may be regarded as survivals from the 
Prehistoric Age. They show to us what the condition of society 
was during the latter part of that age. They, in fact, were on 
the borders at the time of the Discovery, and indicate a social 
status which reminds us of that which existed in Europe at the 
beginning of history. : 

These pile dwellings in the Philippines were probably intro- 
duced by the Moros from Borneo, and belong to that wide- 
spread people calied the “ground race.” These pile dwelling 
stand upon their lofty stilts above the water, and confront us | 
like great water birds, close cousins to those which were long 
ago buried in the fresh waters of the lakes of Switzerland. We 
find here, also, canoes or dugouts which surprise us by their 
resemblance to the canoes used by the aborigines of America, 
and at the same time remind us of the rude boats which have 
been exhumed from the peat beds of Great Britain. 

The comparison of these structures which have been brought 
to our notice in the islands of the sea, with those which have 
long existed and are still seen on the mainland, shows us that 
they belong to the intermediate grade of culture and exhibit an 
intermediate stage of advancement, and so furnish us a new 
picture of the prehistoric condition of society. They con- 
vince us that here, the people were following a line of advance- 
ment, and had already reached the constructions which are char- 
acteristic of the “beginnings of history.” We have been brought 
to see objects which are somewhat unfamiliar, and yet they 
are very similar to those which have long been common among 
the aborigines. We refer now to the canals, the baats, the 
thatched houses built above the water, the huts upon the land, 
the towers which overlook the sea, and the various objects 
which are presented in engravings, as if they were all new ; but 
they are in reality old, for just such structures were here in pre- 
historic times. We shall, therefore, call attention to those 
found in our Second America. 

If we take these various tokens and draw the parallel 
between them and those which were found upon the Pacific 
coast in the same latitudes, we will find that a striking 
resemblance can be recognized, leading us almost to believe 
that there was throughout this entire region a style of culture, 
which was as unique and as uniform and as clearly bounded as 
ever was the Mycenzean culture. which appeared in Greece after 
the Homeric days had passed. We do not call these people 
savages, nor do we call them barbarians, nor civilized; but 
merely say that they were uncivilized. They were not hunters, 
nor were they fishermen, nor agriculturalists ; but they were 
islanders, and so had a mode of life peculiar to themselves 
It is remarkable that we should be brought, in these days, so 
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closely in contact with a phase of society and a social condi- 
tion, which is so unique, and yet has so many points of 
resemblance to that which was. The Pacific Ocean is opening 
to our vision a new parallel between history and archeology, 
which is worthy of especial study. 

A Moro village at low tide, as presented by Dean Worcester, 
is probably not very unlike the villages which Columbus dis- 
covered on the coast of South America and led him to give to 
it the name of Venezuela, because they reminded him of Venice. 
They may be taken as representatives of the palafittes, or lake 
dwellings, of Switzerland, which have been regarded as prehis- 
toric, also as survivals of the only palafittes, or lake dwellings, 
which have been known to exist on the American coast. We 
may also take the canoes which float in the water, as good’ 
representatives of those which were used in prehistoric times, 
with the exception that they have outrigging, to prevent the 
canoes from being capsized in rough water. 

The thatched roofs and wattle work contained in the houses 
will give to us an idea of how the huts, which existed in the 
interior of America in the valley of the Gila, were built, and 
may also help us to understand their state of civilization. The 
bridges which connect the houses with the land are similar to. 
those which prevailed in prehistoric times. There are bamboo 
bridges in the Philippines which are attractive, their very sim- 
plicity giving them a beauty which is rare even in those 
made by civilized man. The fences in the Philippine Islands, 
which surround the fields and line the roadways, seem very rude, 
but they are very similar to those which were used by the 
American aborigines to protect their fields from the invasion of 
wild animals, and so they help us to understand another phase 
of prehistoric America. It will be understood that there 
were, here, no oxen and no ploughs; no fields which indicated 
individual ownership; no boats in which kings rode in state; 
no wheeled vehicles; no fire arms; no saw mills; scarcely any 
sail vessels; certainly no churches or cathedrals; yet there were 
warriors, who carried shields on their arms and spears in their 
hands, and who dressed in about the same manner as the Fili- 
pinos. The canals, near Manila, which are represented as hav- 
ing Tagalog houses near them, are not altogether unlike the 
canals which formerly prevailed in the deep interior of 
America. These are nearer the grade of the American canals 
than are those common in Hawaii to-day, but they help us to 
understand what kind of canals the aborigines used; still the 
fact that canals are used for cultivating rice in these islands, 
shows how essential the prehistoric ditches were for the cultiva- 
tion of maize in the arid regions: 

There are forts in these new provinces which may be sup- 
posed to resemble the ancient forts of the aborigines, as they 
are erected upon the summit of the hills and near the streams, 
while the huts of the inhabitants are situated in the valley 
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below them.* We give a picture of an old fortification ona 
hill, near the San Juan River in Nicaragua. It is old, and yet 
modern, and the houses have the historic stamp upon them. 
The comparison of the Nicaragua huts with those in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and these again with the houses in Hawaii, help 
us to understand the state of things which prevailed in prehis- 
toric times. 

By eliminating the historic structures introduced by the 
Spaniards since the discovery by Magellan, we come back to 
the semi-civilized state of the population in these islands. 
They furnish a very good pattern of that seini civilized condi- 
tion which prevailed in America. The comparison leads us to 
ask whether there was not on this continent a race similar to the 
Malays, which differed essentially from the Mongolians, a race 
which naturaily takes to the sedentary life and rests satisfied 
with the inventions which may come from such a condition. ° 
May we not place the savages of the American forests, who 
were hunters, upon one side, and the civilized people upon the 
other, and say that these represent a stage which formerly pre- 
vailed in America in the extremes of latitude? It may assist us 
to define the exact position of our new neighbors, if we present 
the two pictures—that of the bridges and houses of the civil- 
ized and enlightened parts of Europe and America upon one 
side, and that of the aborigines on the other, and show what 
inventions they possessed, and thus bound the middle status. 
We use the cuts without comment, leaving them to express the 
thought. 


III. There are structures in Siberia, China and Thibet, 
which may be regarded as connecting links between the pre- 
historic and the historic, though the historic age here goes back 
into an indefinite past. These structures follow a meridian line 
along which they may be arranged according to their stage of 
progress, as those at the north are exceedingly rude, while those 
in the south, especially in India, are far advanced in architec- 
tural character. We take them in their order, and begin with 
the rude Mongolian tents or huts. These have been described 
by M. Huc and others. They are very similar in shape and 
style to the wigwams of the North American Indians, but are 
still occupied by the nomads, who follow their flocks from 
place to place and wander over the vast plains, which spread 
out north and west of the Great Wall; but have no permanent 
villages. The Wall itself follows a parallel of latitude, and 
_was designed to form a barrier against these tribes, but is no 
more effective than an imaginary line, though it is a monument 
of the architecture of the period in which it was built, 305 B. c. 
M. Huc says: 


There are no towns, no edifices, no arts, no industry, no cultivation, no 
forest ; everywhere it is prairie, sometimes interrupted by immense lakes, 


* The cuts used to illustrate the canals and the fortresses of Hawaii were kindly furnished us 
by the publishers of the “‘ Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine.”’ Our thanks are due to them. 
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by majestic rivers, by rugged and imposing mountains ; sometimes spread- 
ing out into vast limitless plains. 

The Mongolian tent, for about three feet from the ground is cylindrical 
in form, it then becomes conical, like a pointed hat. The woodwork of the 
tent is composed below of a trellised work of crossed bars, which fold u 
and expand with pressure, Above these are circular poles fixed in the trel- 
lise work, which meet at the top, like the sticks of an umbrella. Over the 
woodwork is stretcted, once or twice, a thick covering of coarse linen, and 
thus the tent is composed. The interior is divided into two compartments; 
the left 1s reserved for the men, the right is occupied by the women, and 
there you find the culinary utensils—large earthern vessels of glazed earth, 
wherein to keep water; the trunks of trees hollowed into the shape of pails, 
for the milk. In the centre is a large bell-shaped cauldron ; behind the 
hearth a sofa, with its two pillows, which have their end plate of copper 
gilt and are skillfully engraved. A number of goat horns, bows and arrows, 
match locks, and vessels filled with butter hang on the walls.* 


South of the Great Wall, the Chinese architecture begins to 
make its appearance. Here we find the villages situated along 
the streams, which answer for historic times what the lake 
dwellings did in prehistoric, as the most of them have but one 
story and are huddled close together near the stream. 

A little further south and throughout the Chinese domain, 
we find the Buddhist temples and shrines, with their peculiar 
projecting roofs, and curved ridge: poles, and many-storied 
towers, slender and tapering, resting generally on huge bases. 


The temples are built with considerable elegance, but it would be diffi- 
cult to state to what order of architecture they belong, being always 
fantastical constructions of monstrous colonnades, peristyles of tw:sted 
columns and endless ascents. The interior of the temple is usually filled 
with ornaments, statues and pictures illustrating the life of Buddha and the 
transmigration of the more illustrious Lamas. The Lamasaries are all 
constructed of brick and stone, but other habitations of earth. 


As we pass further south into the mountain ranges of Thibet, 
we enter another belt where the houses are of an entirely differ- 
ent character. These remind us of the “ pueblos” found on 
the great plateau of America. They exhibit an architecture of 
the same general character, though they are arranged in separate 
houses, and not in one “great house.” They are flat-roofec and 
rise in terraces, one above the other, their foundations conform- 
ing to the slopes of the mountains. The people who occupy 
them are in about the same grade of advancement as the 
Pueblos, though they have not the same organization or history, 
and their religion is very different. , 

As we pass over the mountains, and go down the rich valleys 
of the Indus and the Ganges, we find a civilization which cor- 
responds for historic times to that which prevailed in Central 
America during the Prehistoric Age. The Vale of Kashmir 
furnishes us an illustration of this. Here we see, cities scat- 
tered along the beautiful river in a high stage of advancement.f 





*“ Travels in Tattary, Thibet and China,” by M. Huc, Vol. L., p. 48. : 
, +The mountains of Lebanon and Assyria also present scenes which are very attractive 
lhe cities here are modern, and yet the history goes back to an indefinite past and joins hard 
upon the Prehistoric Age. These are situated in the same belt of latitude as the ancient cities 


on the Euphrates, Ganges and Indus, and show that society reached a point of civilization here, 
earlier than in the north. 
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They lead us to realize that the progress of society is always 
affected by the geographical situation and surroundings, and 
yet that there is a chronology back of these scenes which dates 
from a marvellous antiquity. It is possible that the same 
antiquity may be ascribed to the regions of the north, but, if so, 
the progress has been very much slower. 

Let us pass over the belts of latitude again, beginning at 
the north and going southward, and take in the common objects, 
such as boats, bridges and canals, instead of the houses and 
temples. 

We start with the Ainus, who are the most primitive people 
in existence, though there may have been an aboriginal race 
which preceded them. Can anything be simpler than the 
bridge which the Ainus used? It consists of a series of logs 
placed on stilts formed by wooden horses. It is furnished with 
a rope which serves to steady the person who undertakes to 
cross it. This bridge, with the canoe by its side, carries us 
back to the ‘shell heap” period, and leads us to ask whether 
the shell heaps, which are so common in Japan, did not belong 
to the Ainus. 

Following these in the order of progress are the Mon- 
golians, who lived in huts and who built the rudest bridges and 
boats, but did not tarry long enough in one place to need 
canals, or even houses. The bridges, boats and canals ot 
China; Independent Tartary and Thibet, bring us up to the 
Iron Age, and the constructions which prevailed in that 
age. There were bridges in those days which were very rude, 
but the suspension bridges of Peru and the cantilever bridge 
of Thibet are also rude; perhaps the earliest specimens of this 
kind appeared in China. Here we find cantilever bridges, 
the first, perhaps, inthe world. ‘These bridges are rude in their 
appearance, as they are made out of logs, which are placed one 
above the other; each one projecting further out over the 
stream, until the space between is narrow enough for a single 
timber to be placed on the end of the supports. A railing is 
placed at either side, the whole structure having a rustic 
appearance, which with the surroundings exhibits considerable 


beauty. 










A DECADE OF HITTITE RESEARCH. 
BY CHARLES W. SUPER. 


It is hardly putting the case too strong to say that no 
problem connected with the study of antiquity has in recent 
years received more careful study and investigation, than the 
civilization now designated as “ Hittite.” It may be regarded as 
fairly certain that several centuries before our era, this people 
had established a powerful empire in western Asia, while it is at 
least probable that some of its outlying provinces were in 
Africa, and others in Europe as far west as Italy. 

Two decades ago, this empire had begun to loom up before 
the mind’s eye of a few scholars, in the dim and distant vista of 
historical perspective, like some huge object seen through a 
mist, the outlines of which are so ill-defined, that it is scarcely 
possible to determine whether it is the work of man or of the 
physical forces of nature; so a nuinber of extant remains of 
gigantic proportions have led to different interpretations, as to 
their origin and assignment. A careful study and comparison 
of these remains has, however, quite recently brought something 
like order out of the preéxisting chaos, yet not enough for a 
cautious student to draw any conclusions even fairly definite. 
What can be said in a historical sense to be known about the 
Hittites can be condensed into a very small volume; what is 
conjectured, or even accepted as true, regarding them, by a few 
scholars fills several volumes, as we shall see. It must be con- 
sidered as remarkable that the importance of this people has 
been so recent in impressing itself on the minds of the historians 
of antiquity. 

The words Hittite and Hittites occur about fifty times in the 
Old Testament—sufficient evidence that it represents a great and 
relatively civilized people when the Hebrews were endeavoring 
to establish themselves in Palestine. Now that the present gen- 
eration has become fully persuaded that the Hittites of antiquity 
were really a powerful nation, and not a mere obscure tribe, it 
begins to look as if a spirit rising from their monuments was 
taking revenge for the long neglect, or indifference, with which 
those who constructed them had been treated. From a condi- 
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tion closely bordering on oblivion, they are springing into notice 
everywhere. Some one has said that whenever we find Professor 
Sayce, we may ke sure the Hittites are not faraway; but 1 hardly 
think they are as ubiquitous for him as for Dr. Campbell. He 
simply reads: Ugrian equals Hittite. Mathematically speaking, 
no matter how many unknown quantities enter into his equation, 
when their value is found, it is always the same. The dynasty 
of the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar was Hittite. The historical 
traditions of the Persians are Hittite. Achamenes, or Achiman, 
was originally Hittite. It was no mere coincidence that an 
Arbag, or Arbaces, heads the line of Media, and an Achamenes 
that of Persia. Agamhan appears in the Irish genealogies. He 
was the Achoran Achaman of the Guanches, who were the 
aborigines of the Canary Islands, and from him the oldest 
Guanche tribe was called that of Achimencys, In Japan, he is 
Hachiman, the god of war; in Mexico, Hueman, the last king 
of the Toltecs, and in Peru, the land of the Incas, Huaman. 

In the Iliad, Acamas is a leader of the Dardanians and a son 
of Antoner, and he fights along with A£neas, the son of Anchises ; 
or, he is a Thracian, son ot Eyssorus or Jesher. 

But it is better to put briefly before the reader, in Professor 
Campbell’s own words, what he thinks he has proved. He says: 


“The Turanian element that came into prominence in the palmy days of 
the Egyptian Hyksos, that underlay the cultures of the empires on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, that preceded Israel’s occupancy of Palestine, that 
filled Syria and Asia Minor, that gave to Greece her mythology and her 
sacred rites, and, overflowing into Illyria, Italy, Spain, and Britain, bore the 
Iberian and the Pictish name, now only recognized in the Basques of the 
Pyrenees ; that element on which Cyrus built up his first Aryan empire, and 
which, volcano-like, broke forth in Parthian days that preceded the 
Brahman in Northern India, that, in early Christian centuries, traversed 
Turkestan and peopled the Siberian wastes, that for two centuries turned 
China into Cathay, and that still occupies Corea and the islands of Japan ; 
that Turanian element, moreover, that, driven by adverse fortune, crossed 
the northern Pacific in the New World, that reproduced the muunds of 
European Scythia, of Syria and the Caucasus, of India and Siberia, on level 
prairies and the alluvium of rivers from Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico, 
that founded the empires of Mexico and Peru, and that lives in many an 
Indian tribe from the frozen north to the southern land of fire, is Hittite. 


Verily, this is a “ big contract”; yet, in spite of the author’s 
evident sincerity and confident tone, it is doubtful whether he 
will convince many readers, however closely they may follow 
his arguments. 

One hesitates to venture an opinion on a work like that of 
Father De Cara, When we remember with what ridicule 
Schliemann’s proposal to exhume Troy was greeted by nearly all 
scholars who gave it any thought, and how he turned the laugh 
on his detractors, we do well not to be unduly incredulous, so 
long as any new discovery that may be broached does not violate 
a well-established law of the physical universe. Whether the 
enthusiastic German discovered Troy or not, is, here, neither 
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affirmed nor denied: this case is merely cited here to illustrate 
how seemingly the most absurd theories may in the end prove to 
be facts. As to De Cara’s etymologies, most of them are not 
more paradoxical than many of those long current among Aryan 
philologists and not yet wholly abandoned. In the first half of 
this beautifully printed and finally illustrated work, we have before 
us a scholarly attempt to prove that the Pelasyians of antiquity 
were Hittites, and that their settlements extended from Cyprus 
and the Syrian coast northeastward to the Caucasus Range, 
thence northwestward to and including the lands of the Sey- 
thians, thence southward to Crete. The territory thus included 
is thickly dotted with Hetheopelasgic settlements, while a few 
lie beyond these limits. The second volume is to be devoted to 
the isles of the Mediteranean, to Greece proper and Italy. The 
bouk seems to have attracted but little attention. I have seen 
but few notices of it, and a leading bookseller of Leipzig told 
me that the only copy he had sold went to the United States, 

As a sort of starting point, the author calls attention to the 
variants in the transliteration of the Biblical proper names 
“IF and "ID, DOIN and OVD in the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
and in ancient codices. Here, the initial letters kheth and kaph, 
so closely allied in sound, have led to much confusion. He thus 
finds for the sons of Javan, and, therefore, of Japhetic stock, the 
following forms: Cethim, Cetthim, K7rvor, Xe0Gipu, K (rior, Chetim, 
Chittim, with the interpretations, Italy, Romans, and even Apulia 
and Lombardy. For the sons of Canaan, and, therefore, Hamites; 
he finds Cheth, Hetheum, Ethzum, Xvrtaiov, Hetthim, Hethzos, 
Cethzum, Cethza, Ceteorum. 

] am inclined to think that more stress is laid upon this point 
than is wise, though I do not question the value of the genealogi- 
cal table in the tenth chapter of Genesis; nor is there any doubt 
that the similarity of the initial letters led to more or less con- 
fusion. De Saulcy says that Cethim designates the islands of the 
Mediterranean and of southern Europe. De Cara quotes a pass- 
age from the First Book of Maccabees in evidence that the 
ancients believed Alexander to have come from Cethim, that is 
Macedonia. Here the Greek has Xerreeiw. Citations from 
Calmet, Bochart, Gesenius, and others make it clear that 
Kethim, Cethim, Chittzei were terms of wide application, includ- 
ing even part of Italy. It is well known that one of the names 
of Cyprus was Xe@iu or XeOiua, according to Josephus. Now, 
De Cara contends that this is a case of pars pro toto, and that all 
the region we have designated above, in its widest sense, bore 
this nume no less than the island. This is the same territory 
ancient tradition assigns to the Pelasgi. Stress is likewise laid 
on the similarity existing between the name ’Aya@ois in Cyprus, 
which Stephanus of Byzantium calls Hodus Kumpov apyaiorarn, 
and Hamath, the capital of the Hittites in Syria, as well as the 
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chief seat of their power. The Cypriote city exhibits the same 
variety in the orthography of its name that has been spoken of 
above, for we find it written Amath, Hamath, Emath, Hemath, 
Chemoth and Chammath. There is thus a strong probability 
that the one was a colony of the other, or at least they stood to 
each other in the relation of mother and daughter. Asia, as is 
well known, was in Homer's time a term of limited signification. 
Its connection with the Hittites is thus explained: these people 
were known to the Assyrians as Khatte or Khate, and to the 
Egyptians as Kheta or Khita. Now Asia is nothing more than 
Asi or Ati without the initial sound found in Khati or Hethei, 
and Asia is Khatia. Pel, in Hamitic signifies advenire, and 
Pelasgi is merely Pelatiki transformed and somewhat abbreviated, 
as is usually the case when words pass from the mouth of 
natives to that of foreigners. The term Pelasgi is, therefore, a 
compound, meaning “ immigrants from Asia.” * 

Many pages are devoted to a consideration of the word or 
name Kadéuyos, that has given writers on Greek antiquities so much 
trouble, and the interpretations of which seemed to have exhausted 
all the possibilities without discovering the right one. De Cara 
holds that it is nothing more than a transformation of Hethei, 
and is virtually identical with the Cyprian Khetmos or Khethimos, 
the final syllable being a mere terminal added by the Greeks. 

The name Kazraéoxia appears in the Persian inscription as 
Katapadukka cr Katapatuka. This is to be compared with 
Kataovia lying to the south of Cappadocia. Kataonia is 
Kartafovia, and is probably allied to Lycaonia; there is thus no 
difficulty in establishing the identity of the syllable Kat with the 
initial syllable in the ethnic designation of the Hittites or 
Hethiites. . 

The name Korus, both that of a goddess and of several 
Thracian kings, also contains a reminiscence of the same people. 
According to the tradition preserved in the Homeric Poems the 
original seat of the Pelasgi was in northern Greece; but as they 
were confederates of the Trojans, the hypothesis is at least 
admissible that they retained some traditions of their Asiatic 
provenience. When we come to the time of Herodotus, they are 
much more widely scattered. They are found in both northern 
Greece and in the Pelopennesus, as also in Asia Minor, and eveu 
in Italy. 

I have pointeJ out above the relation De Cara fiads to exist 





* One never knows how far it is safe to build a theory on verbal accordances. They are very 
unsafe criteria unless strongly supported by other evidence. Itis only necessary to glance over 
the pages of a work like Gregg’s ‘‘ Comparative Philology ” to be convinced that there is o!ten 
a remarkable similarity of form, as well as of signification, in words belonging to most widely 
scattered tongues. The number of different sounds the human voice is capable of producing is, 
indeed, enormous, but it is not infinite. It must thus often occur that assonances are not accord- 
ances, especially when sounds are the result of an onomatopeetic impulse. When, therefore, we 
find a close similarity in form between a German, an Egyptian, and a Mexican word, and these 
again apparently related to some ot the dialects of the Pacific ocean, we may be pretty certain 
that this similarity is a mere accidental coineidence. The unity of the human race by no means 
postulates the unity of human speech, 
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between the Hittites and Asia. In this connection attention may 
be called to the place names ’Acivn, ’A@fvat, ’Acavat, "Acavat, 
*A@ava, and others, all of which are variant of a single form. 
There were at least six cities named Asine, of which number, 
four were in Greece, one in Cyprus, and one in Cilicia. Still 
other forms of the word are "Afnua, ’Afavia, ’Arcfnvia, ’Afavaca, 
’Afavn, and many nore. With Avaovia, ’AvEoves, AvEnv we pass 
into Italy, but we are still in the realm of the Athi or Khati or 
Hethei. 

Whatever we may think of the author’s method in detail, it 
can not be said that his main thesis is absurd. If, as now seems 
to be held by nearly all competent anthropologists, the whole 
human race is descended from a single pair, there is nothing 
antecedently improbable in the assumption that successive waves 
of a certain degree of civilization spread far and wide. The 
initial impulse may have proceeded from the Mesopotomian 
region, as maintained by Hommel, and proceeded northwestward, 
or even eastward into China, as De la Couperie has shown with 
much plausibility. This theory need not militate against the 
development of certain phases of culture that partook more or 
less of a local character. The vicissitudes of the Germanic race 
in comparatively recent times exhibit in a striking manner how 
environinent may not only develop widely different ethnic traits, 
but even lead to bitter national animosities. An empire so great, 
as that of the Hittites undoubtedly was at the zenith of its 
power, was destined sooner or later to break into pieces. 

The conclusions reached by De la Lantsheere may be summed 
up almost in his own words, In the sixteenth century before our 
era, there dwelt in northern Syria a people known to the Egypt- 
ians as Khetas. During the following centuries they gradually 
spread toward the south as far as Hamath. They appear to have 
reached the apogee of their power during the reign of Rameses II., 
at which time their dominion extended to the banks of the Euph- 
rates on the east; over Cilicia, and even over portions of Asia 
Minor in the west and northwest. Subsequently they were broken 
up by the Assyrian conquerors into a number of independent 
principalities that were confined to northern Syria, and bounded 
on the east by the left bank of the Euphrates and northern 
Mesopotamia. Their historic existence ended about 717 B.c. 

The physical type of the Hittites was peculiar and altogether 
different from that of the Semites. Both their own monuments 
and the representations of the Egyptians prove this beyond a 
doubt. An influence, artistic as well as civilizing, due to these 
people, radiating from Syria as its center and source, extended 
across Asia Minor to the very borders of Europe. As to their 
language we must rely chiefly on personal names, so far as the 
accessible material is concerned, because those of places for evi- 
dent reasons are less trustworthy, it being often difficult and fre- 
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quently impossible to distinguish between their nomenclature and 
those of the earlier inhabitants, or the later comers. The lan- 
guage of the Hittites was related to that of the people of Gam- 
goum, Patin, Kummuh, Cilicia, and others in this vicinity. It 
probably had likewise some affinity with the proto-Armenians. 

The Hittites possessed a hieroglyphic system before they 
entered Syria: in other words, they had invented it anterior to 
the fifteenth century B.c. Their primitive home is to be sought 
in that part of Armenia where the Euphrates, the Halys, and the 
Lycus approach nearest to each other. 

To what race did the Hittites belong? Owing to the 
extremely limited number of data as yet available, the author 
expresses himself with great reserve, and it is scarcely worth 
while to occupy space here with hypotheses to which he himself 
does not attach much weight. His conclusion is very much like 
that of Johnson’s Rasselas in which nothing is concluded. The 
book is, nevertheless, not without merit or the evidence of sound 
learning. Its author-is wiser than some others who have built 
up elaborate theories only to be knocked to pieces by the next 
man who deals with the same subject. 

In his work on the Hittites and their language, the well- 
known Colonel Conder submits to the reader the results of a ten 
years’ study of the subject. He thinks he has shown by the 
evidence of language and physical type that the Hittites were 
originally a Mongol tribe that was finally dispersed in the seventh 
century B.c; that the peculiar script of Syria and Asia Minor is 
intimately connected with that of the Sumerians of Chaldea ; 
that the language is clearly Mongol, not Aryan or Semitic, and 
that the historic references to the first Kassite kings point to 
dates between 2250 and 2000 B. Cc. 

As the origin of our alphabet is clearly connected with his 
subject, the author places some of his conclusions relating 
thereto before the reader. The Hittites did not use it—therefore 
their script is probably older than the time of its invention, which 
can not be placed later than 1000 B.c. The syllabaries from 
which all letters (Phoenician, Aramzan, Greek, Ionian, Etruscan, 
etc., alike) are derived were those used by the Mongol races, and 
come from the system of hieroglyphics called Hittite. 

“The Phcenicians, knowing the hieroglyph whence each sign was 
derived, named it accordingly. They taught the early Greeks of Europe. 
The Ionians, on the other hand, the Carians, Lycians, and Etruscans, eame 
directly in contact with the original race which invented the syllabary ; and 
thus (in the case of the Etruscans at least) never used the Semitic names, 
and employed at least ten signs not used in Pheenicia.” 

The historic succession of the different modes of writing, the 
author places in the following order: Hittite hieroglyphics used 
2200 B.C.; cuneiform, 1500 B.c.; alphabets, about 1200 B.c. It 
was chiefly in Syria that the transformation took place. I quote 
further: 
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“Tt appears, therefore, that the whole alphabet can be found in the 
Hittite system (excepting as yet 7Zsade), and that the Mongol syllables 
describe the same symbols, which are to be inferred from the Semitic names 
of the letters. The Greek names, whether the same with or varying from 
the Pheenician, equally point to the game hieroglyphic signs. The investi- 
gation of the origin of the alphabet thus strengthens our case for twenty-six 
signs of the Hittite, by giving a bilingual check on the meaning and sound 
required by the signs; but only on the assumption that the originators of 
the system were Mongols, whose short words were easily represented by the 
single syllabic signs. These comparisons are indicated for the first time in 
these pages, and have not, to the author's knowledge, been made by others, 
though some coincide with Mr. Ball's proposed derivation from cuneiform 
direct. The signs are all common syllabic emblems in Hittite ; and to this 
race the origin of the alphabet is due, though the actual invention of twenty- 
two letters was Phoenician, and some ten others were taken by Aryans from 
the syllabary, which is known (from the text remaining) to have been used 
at Xanthus in Lycia, as well as at Troy and in Cyprus. 

“Having thus laid a foundation for study of the texts by historical 
research, examination of all the possible lanuages and detailed examina- 
tion of the symbols by themselves, we are prepared to proceed to transla- 
tion ; and it will appear that the result is the recovery, on coins and texts, 
of historic Kassite names, which is a further confirmation of the soundness 
of the conclusions reached by various means.” 


The book gives a full account of the provenience of ‘"e¢ 
Hittite texts and describes their present condition. These are 
given in full with interlinear translations. On the accompanying 
map the Hittite monuments are clearly indicated, though com- 
pared with other authorities there are some omissions. They 
extend from Babylon on the southeast, to Eyuk in the Black Sea 
region in the north, and as far west as Mt. Sipylos. In the 
southwest, Lachish forms the extreme limit, Colonel Conder 
thinks the home of the Semite race was in Assyria, not in 
Arabia, as many suppose. It was in northern Mesopotamia that 
they first attained sufficient importance to feel the desire to leave 
inscriptions in their own language. This was at a time when the 
ancestor of the Hebrews is represented to have lived at Ur of the 
Chaldees and at Harran. During his migrations westward he 
found other Semitic tribes,—the Amorites, or “ Highlanders,” 
and the Canaanites, or “ Lowlanders,.’ though these were already 
somewhat mixed with Hittites and other Mongols. 

The first great shock to the Mongol power in Asia was due 
to the Egyptians, though its final overthrow was brought about 
by Semites in Assyria. Up to the time of the onslaught of the 
Egyptians the Mongol race had ruled without rivals, the Sumer- 
ians in the south, and the Kassite or Akkadian conquerors in the 
north, where they had succeeded to the imperial power enjoyed 
for several generations by the kings of Elam. Its original home 
was among the mountains of Kurdistan and Media. The dialects 
of the two branches just named were not materially different. 
The civilization they had attained was at least equal to that of 
Egypt, and extended over the whole of western Asia south of 
the Taurus range. 

The Turanians, or Mongols, came forth from their fastnesses 
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in two hordes, the Sumerians proceeding to the southwest, the 
Kassites to the northeast, The former were of pure blood, while 
the latter, as they spread over Svria and Asia Minor, were early 
mixed with Semites. These were Aramzans, who first appear 
in history about 2100 RB c. as Pheenicians and Amorites. They 
were, however, probably preceded by Mongols. The Aryans 
first appear about 1300 B C., pushing eastward and northward 
from Thrace. Four or five centuries later they are seen issuing 
from the Caucasus in the neignborliood of Lake Van. The 
cradle of this race was the northern shores of the Caspian Sea. 
As a result of these migrations the races in this region are still 
much mixed, a condition of things that prevailed more than 3000 
years ago. The languages likewise became more or less com- 
mingled, though, as was the case in the Norman conquest of 
England, the primitive type was not wholly obliterated. The 
importanat point to be held in view in this connection, is the 
family pride of the governing class, and that both Mongols and 
Semites kept this pure in the main. It is with these we have 
chiefly to deal. When jie speaks of the Mongols, Colonol 
Conder does not mean the eastern branch now found in and 
north of China, but the type still represented by the Turks and 
Tartars of Bactria; a type that we find delineated by statues and 
bas-reliefs. The Sumerian language, he asserts, in agreement 
with Hommel, presents “all the main features of Turkish 
speech. The vocabulary contains upwards of three hundred 
words which are easily compared with pure Turkish and Mon- 
golian.” While the: language of the Kassites is not nearly so 
well known, the accessible evidence proves it to have been akin, 
also, to the Sumerian. The testimony of the bas-reliefs, inscrip- 
tions and language, all go to prove that the Hittites were Mon- 
gols. “It can no longer be doubted that the Hittites were 
Mongols by race, but that they spoke a Mongol language.” 

The eight appendices that constitute nearly one-half of 
Colonel Conder’s book, and which may be said to sum up his 
conclusions, are occupied with the following subjects: 1, Chron- 
clogy; 2, The Akkadian Language; 3, Notes on Deites and 
Mythologies; 4, The Hittite Syllabary. This consists of 167 
characters that are compared with the Hittite emblems, with the 
linear Bablonian, the Arianic syllabery, and with the Akkadian 
sounds; 5, The Origin of the Alphabet; 6, The Hittite Texts ; 
7, The Hittite Vocabulary; 8, List of Authorities. Sixteen 
plates, placed after a good index, put before the reader the 
known inscriptions... While such words as ‘ seems,” “appears,” 
and their equivalents occur frequently, the tone of the book is 
one of confidence, and shows that its author is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of the theories he advocates. In spite of the 
fact that the diction is often careless in the structure of sentences, 
the book is easy reading aud carries conviction to the reader who 
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gets his information about the Hittites wholly or chiefly there- 
from. A wider knowledge of the intricate problems involved ; 
of the insufficient data from which far-reaching conclusions are 
drawn, and of the divergent opinions of competent scholars, will 
make him exclaim, in closing the book, that the verdict can but 
be summed up in the words, “ plausible, but not proved.” We 
are brought once more, as we so often are in our historical 
studies, to the sentiment that Tacitus has put on record in his 
Germania, “ que neque confirmare argumentis neque repellere in 
animo est.” 

It remains yet to add that. Dr. Peiser, of Konigsburg, is a 
recent writer who has pronounced an opimon in favor of the 
relationship between the Hittite and the Turkish, though he has 
not, so far as I am aware, translated any of the texts. Dr. Jensen, 
of Marburg, tries to establish the connection of the Hittite with 
the Armenian. In an article which he published in the Sunday 
School Times of May 7, 1898, he discusses at some length their 
religion. He states explicitly “that the modern Armenians are 
descendants of the old Hittites,” and that their religion is con- 
nected with those of western Asia. Though he makes no men- 
tion of De Cara’s work, he says that a word like Hatio would 
mean an inhabitant of Hati, the country of the Hittites. He 
sums up his conclusions in these words: 


“ Thus we have good reason to suppose that as well as the language, the 
personal names and the native names of the Hittites survived in those of 
the old and modern Armenians ; the last traces of their religion, above all, 
are to be recognized in the Armenian triad of gods. We may add that most 
probably the name of their supreme god, Sande, whose emblem is the 
lightning, survives in the Armenian sand, denoting lightning.” 


It seems that there can be little doubt that the Hittites were 
Mongols, and that they set forth on their career of conquest 
from some point—perhaps Turkestan—in the territory still 
occupied by them. The initial impulse probably originated in 
the breast of some able and ambitious leader, such as we have 
seen more than once overrun a great part of Asia in more recent 
times. Their history, though we know little of it, chiefly because 
there is not much to know, proves that they are capable of 
attaining a certain grade of civilization and incapable of rising 
above this grade, except under strong external pressure. The 
raids they have made in historic times may be taken as a type ot 
others that occurred much earlier. When they had run their 
course, they were subdued or exterminated by Semites, who were 
amore progressive race. Many of the Semitic tribes, however, 
showed hardly more capacity for culture than the Mongols—the 
Jews being the most noteworthy exception—and were in time 
displaced, more or less completely, by Aryans. But, for some of 
these, the local conservative influences were too strong, and those 
who remained in Asia in the course of time degenerated to the 
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social level of their environment, in spite of occasional great 
achievements. It was not until the Aryans had become fully 
domiciled in Europe, that they developed an essentially modern 
type of civilization, the most important element of which is the 
capacity for unlimited expansion, both intensively and extensively. 


STONE SQUARES IN ARIZONA. 


Editor AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


In the March and April AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, the article 
on “ Prehistoric Stone Circles” has led me to write you of what 
may be called “ Prehistoric Stone Squares.” I enclose here- 
with a rough Sketch of my meaning. It is not meant to repre- 
sent any particular place, but to convey 
an idea of these stone squares as they 
actually exist in southern Arizona. 
Occasionally I have found them on the 
desert, but, of course, always near a 
hill, for on the desert plain there is but 
little or no rock. On the mesas near 
the foot of the mountains, they are a 
| common occurrence. In general ap- 
pearance, they are perfect squares, and, 
/ practically, they are of all sizes, say 
, from 10 to 300 feet. On some mesas 
there are, perhaps, but one, and again, I belive, I have seen as 
many as a dozen within an area of ten acres. In some cases 
they are pretty well covered over by the wash from the hills 
above, and again they stand out bold and plain, as when first 
put in place. There are several fine specimens of these squares 
on the southern foot of the Santa Catalinas, about twenty miles 
east from Tucson. Some of the squares are made of rock 
quarried from granite by following the seams, and pieces five 
feet long and six to eight inches square, are not uncommon. 
These pieces are set firmly in the ground, a few inches apart, 
of equal elevation and straight sides. In some cases these 
squares are in the immediate neighborhood of old towns, but 
not always. These are not the Cliff-Dwellers, of which so 
much has been said, nor do they appear to have been the peo- 
ple who cultivated the great plains and built reservoirs and 
canals, but a people who cultivated narrow strips of land along 
water courses and fortified the hills above. Some years ago, I 
made accurate measurements of several of these squares, but 
this material has been lost, and I am not at present in position 
to do this work over again. HERBERT Brown. 


Yuma, Arizona, March 10, 1899. 
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CYCLOPEAN WALLS AND BASALTIC COLUMNS 
IN THE CAROLINES. 


[Selection from the British Geographical Journal, February, 1899.] 


A book published in Germany eighteen years ago, under the 
title ‘‘ Essay on South Sea Curiosities,” gave Professor Kubary’s 
description of the wonderful prehistoric ruins discovered in the 
Caroline Islands, almost in the mid-Pacific. These ancient 
works are remarkable not only for the fact that the columnar 
shafts of basalt, many weighing several tons each, were trans- 
ported from twenty to thirty miles to build up the defences, 
tombs and other structures, but also because the little islands 
themselves on which the walls were reared are mainly artificial 
in formation, having been built up out of the shallow waters of 
the lagoon by the heaping up of these shafts of basalt. 

Professor Kubary’s description of these ruins was the first 
written account of them. But he was able to visit only a part 
of them, and his studies on the ground were necessarily very 
incomplete. As the ruins are really among the world’s pre- 
historic wonders, the recent studies of Mr. F. W. Caristian at 
Ponape Island, near the eastern end of the Carolines, are par- 
ticularly interesting and acceptable. The paper he read before 
the Royal Geographical Society, which is printed in the Geo- 
graphical Journal for February, gives an excellent idea of these 
remains. 

Ponape is the largest island of the Carolines. It is nearly 
surrounded by coral reef, with narrow openings here and there, 
and between the reef and the land, is a lagoon of very shallow 
water, most of it not over one to three feet in depth. The 
ruins are in this lagoon, off the east coast of the island and 
close to the south coast of the little island of Tomun. 

Mr. Christian says: 


The islets are mostly rectangular and are built up out of the shallow 
lagoons, and are enclosed in mangrove clumps. A network of shallow 
canals intersected the island labyrinth. The natives call them “ waterways,” 
and the oe of islets they call “waterways between the houses.” A 
massive breakwater runs along the edge of the deep sea, shutting in the 
woods and waters. Out to sea lie other islands, where there are scattered 
remains of another ancient sea wall, The most remarkable of all the ruins 
are on the Islet Tanack. The water front is filled with a solid line of mass- 
ive stone-work about six feet wide and six feet above the shallow waterway. 
Above this is a striking example of immensely solid cyclopean masonry— 
a great wall, twenty feet high and ten feet thick, formed of basaltic columns 
laid alternately together and crosswise, and enclosing an oblong space, 
which can be entered only by one gateway in the middle of the west face. 
A series of rude steps leads up to the spacious court-yard, strewn with frag- 
ments of great pillars. Beyond this, and encircled by it, is a second ter- 
raced enclosure, tipped by arude projecting frieze and cornice of stone- 
work. The outer enclosure is 185 by 115 feet; the wall varies from twenty 
to forty feet in height; the inner court is parallelogram and measures seventy- 
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five by eighty feet. Another rude flight of steps leads up to the great 
central vault or massive chamber, said to be the grave of an ancient 
monarch named Chan-te-Leur. This underground chamber faces the great 
gateway. It is about eight feet deep and roofed with enormous slabs of 
basalt. There are other vaults in the enclosure. Standing on the south- 
west angle, where: the wall of the enclosure is about forty feet high, one 
looks down on the green abyss, with never a glimpse of canals, but the 
northwest angle, as we came out upon the canal, gives a happy impression 
of the style of architecture, the two walls at the junction run high and bluff, 
like the bows of a Japanese junk. 


The names of some of the islands are significent. One 
means “ The Place of Loftiness’’; another, “‘ The Place of Cin- 
der-Heaps,” from the cooking fires of the workmen, who 
helped the demi-gods build the walls; another means “ The 
New Pavement.” 

These islands cover an area of about nine square miles. It 
will be observed that most of them are rectilinear inform. It 
happens that the break in the reef to the east is here unusally 
wide, and heavy rollers would come in from the sea if it were 
not that a number of long stone islands were built on the east, 
which serve as a seawall or breakwater. The massive walls of 
this breakwater are seen stretching southward for three miles, 
the masonry showing here and there through the dense tangle 
of shrubs and mangroves that crown and encircle the islets. 
The dense tropical vegetation that covers all the islands makes 
their exploration difficult. A visitor who was not observant 
might visit the spot and never know of the existence of the 
remarkable objects around him. An immense amount of work 
had to be done to see the ruins at all, and photographs could 
be taken only after a great deal of clearing away of under- 
brush. 

There are between fifty and sixty of these artificial islets. 
A network of shallow channels intersects the island labyrinth, 
the water in which, for the most part, is deep enough merely to 
float a canoe. All the islets and the walls, tombs and other 
structures on them were built of basalt columns, commonly 
known as columnar basalt, of which specimens may be found 
along our Palisades on the Hudson. There is no basalt near 
the artificial islands, and the enormous quantity that was 
required by the ancient builders must have been carried in great 
canoes or on rafts a distance of twenty to thirty miles along 
the coast. Christian found the great quarries where these pil- 
lars and blocks were obtained. The most distant of the two 
quarries. is at Chokach. thirty miles away, where the columnar 
basalt formation is very strikingly marked. Here all the shafts 
and pillars required were lying around ready shaped to the 
hands of the builders. They had to be removed some distance 
to the sea from the dales at the foot of a perpendicular scarp, 
whence they had fallen. Many of them weigh at least three 
and a half tons. The problem of getting them to the sea edge 
was probably the easiest part of the undertaking. It is likely 
that large forces of workmen, equipped with levers, rolled 
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them over and over till they reached the water. Then, some- 
how or other, no one knows how, they were placed on the rafts 
or in the canoes and transported to the spot where they were 
wanted. We can hardly realize the prodigious amount of toil 
that was required to provide the raaterial with which to rear 
these fifty to sixty islets and the structures on them. How 
were these columns, weighing tons, lifted to a height of twenty 
to thirty feet to form the top of the walls reared on the islets? 

Mr. Christian suggests that it was done by a large number 
of men hauling or rolling them up over cocoa timbers covered 
with oil, and thinks that the builders were an “ intelligent 
minority” swaying an “ignorant majority”; resembling, per- 
haps, the Inca kings who built the cyclopean forts and the 
great temples and palaces of Peru, and connected them with 
paved roadways and long suspension bridges, and were able to 
make the industry of the people contribute to their wealth and 

ower. 

. The explorer was able to trace the course of the canoes or 
rafts which brought these great masses down to the building 
places. He found the bottom of the lagoon, from the quarries 
to the stone islands, strewn with blocks of basalt. The most 
reasonable explanation of their presence there, is that they fell 
from the canoes during the journey, or sometimes, being too 
heavy for the boats or rafts that carried them, sank with their 
craft. 

The islands seem to have been reared beneath the water 
by dumping in the material with little regard to regularity, 
except that care was taken to provide a solid foundation and 
straight outlines. The interstices between the prisms of basalt 
were filled in with large blocks and then with rubble, the whole 
forming a compact mass. The island was reared above the 
water from five to ten feet, and on this foundation were erected 
great walls, the largest of which is on Nan-Tauach, where the 
wall rises to a height of thirty feet and is ten feet thick. All 
these walls were laid in the same manner. The prisms of basalt 
were placed close together, alternately lengthwise and cross- 
wise. In old times the walls must have been considerably 
higher, but much of the masonry has now fallen into lament- 
able ruin. It is believed that these enclosed spaces were used 
for tombs, treasure chambers, and forts. The natives say that 
they were built by all the tribes of the island, united at the 
same time under a powerful line of kings, in the days when 
Ponape was much more populous than at present. In the 
course of time there was a great invasion of peoples from the 
south. According to this native legend the invaders must have 
come from some part of New Guinea, the New Hebrides, or 
some neighboring portion. of the Melanesian area. The 
strangers came in fleets of canoes under the command of a 
fierce and terrible warrior. The savages poured in upon the 
peaceful inhabitants, and blotted out the ancient civilization 
after a great battle in which multitudes were slain on both 
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sides. Part of these walls, behind which the natives fought, 
were thrown down, and their defenders were either slain in 
battle or offered in sacrifice to the war gods of their conquerors. 

Mr. Christian was able to make a few excavations in the 
burial vaults within the spaces enclosed by the walls. His 
finds include many parts of shell fish-hooks, which were pos- 
sibly broken and thrown into the graves at the time of the 
burial of some renowned chief; a considerable number of shell 
rings, a few of them elegantly carved, but most of them plain; 
a large number of shell beads; and the greatest prizes were ten 
or twelve ancient axes, three of them about a yard in length, 
rubbed down from the central shaft of the giant clam. Some 
of the smaller axes were of fine workmanship, white as polished 
marble, strong, and having keen cutting edges. Others had 
suffered great deterioration during their burial ages. He also 
extended his investigations to some other islands, for these 
ruins are not confined to Ponape, though seen in by far their 
largest development there. 

In the island of Lele the ruins are of a different character, 
being built not of basaltic prisms, but of irregular blocks of 
stone, some of very large size. They are also on the land 
instead of the water. 

On Strong Island are also the remains of cyclopean masonry. 
Here, also, was an enclosure formed of basalt blocks, and a net- 
work of canals intersecting a tract of low land which had been 
reclaimed from the sea. Here the lofty walls exhibit an 
elaborate system of fortification, the product of native work, 
under the orders of a superior, and one who had a knowledge 
of engineering. The islanders use axes or adzes of excellent 
workmanship, laboriously ground and polished down from the 
great central piece of popol shell. In length they measure 
from six to nine inches, and two inches wide. These would be 
useful as hoes for agriculture, or as adzes for cutting wood, but 
would be of no use in hewing the hard basaltic blocks. There 
are, however, no signs of tool marks on the rocks. The 
columns were treated very much as logs of wood and were 
piled on top of one another in log-house fashion. In this they 
differ from the structures in Tonga, but they show considerable 
advance in skill beyond the piling of stones in a wall. 

Admiral Bridge of the British Navy, who has seen some of 
these Caroline Island ruins, and commented on Mr. Christian’s 
paper, says it seems to him incredible that any people of the 
present race could have constructed these immense works. 
The defences all face seaward and not inland, which, to some 
extent, shows that they were built by residents and not by peo- 
ple attacking the island from the sea. 
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HONOLULU’S GREAT MUSEUM. 


[From the Scientific American.] 


In the Bishop Museum of Honolulu, the history of Hawaii 
is spread out as on a printed page. The New York Tribune 
recently had an interesting account of the museum. Mrs. 
Bishop, who is descended from a long line of native kings, 
endowed the museum with property which yielded $86,649 last 
year. The museum is in a western suburb of Honolulu. The 
idea was to exhibit and preserve the relics of Mrs. Bishop’s 
people and kindred races of the Pacific Ocean. The most 
interesting thing in the museum to any one not a specialist is 
easily the great collection of “kahilis.” Before the revolution 
there were 105 in the museum, and since that time the number 
has been augmented. The “kahili” is the glorified descendant 
of the common fly brush, and but few great ones remain out- 
side of the museum. Only royalty is entitled to the extraordi- 
nary insignia of the “ kahili ” 

These affairs are carried before royalty, or left to mark its 
tomb and perish by the weather. Some of them are gorgeously 
shaped like enormous bottle brushes, the feathers being splendid 

lumage of all kinds of birds, and the long wooden handles 
embellished with ivory, mother-of-pearl, and costly woods, 
and occasionally a shark or human tooth to give interest. 

In the same room with the “kahilis” the other relics of 
Hawaiian royalty, the “ahullas,” or feather cloaks and capes, 
are kept. These are truly wonderful affairs made from feathers 
ot the mamo bird, now said to be extinct, or from the small 
tuft of feathers found beneath the wings of the oo bird. The 
collection of enough feathers to make one of the magnificent 
cloaks often took many years. Only preéminent chiefs were 
entitled to wear the gorgeous mantles of golden feathers, and 
the appearance of the sable warriors when clad in these was 
regal. 

The helmets which covered the heads of the ancient war 
riors are extremely interesting, resembling the Roman helmets 
and the Greek headdress. Most of them are covered with 
canary and red feathers, which were the favorite form of orna- 
mentation in Hawaii. There are weapons edged with sharks’ 
teeth, which went with these feathered marks of state, and hand 
daggers, which were fashioned at the time the first voyagers 
came to the island. In the museum there is also a collection 
of Hawaiian birds, containing many choice specimens, not a 
few of which are now extinct. The museum also includes 
many specimens of mats, native Hawaiian cloth beaten from 
the inner bark of the paper mulberry tree, wooden bowls and 
dishes, some of them being nine feet in circumference, nets, 
hooks, native sleds, weapons, etc. 
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THE CANNIBALS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


The report on the Kwakiutl Indians by Dr. Franz Boas, 
published by the Smithsonian Institute National Museum, 1895, 
has been criticized for what seems to be an exaggeration of the 
atrocities committed by flesh-eaters and dog-eaters. A clip- 
ping from the Rocky Mountain News, of February, 1878, con- 
firms the account. It was published by Rev. Mr. Duncan of the 
Church Missionary Society of British Columbia : 


“The other day we were called npon to witness a terrible scene. An 
old chief, in cold blood, ordered a slave to be dragged to the beach, mur- 
dered and thrown into the water. His orders were quickly obeyed. The 
victim was a poor woman. ‘Two or three reasons are assigned tor this foul 
act. * * * Presently two bands of furious wretches appeared, each 
headed by a man ina state of nudity. They gave vent to the most unearthy 
sounds, and the naked men made themselves look as unearthly as possible, 
proceeding in a creeping kind of a stoop, and stepping like two proud horses, 
at the same time shooting forward each arm alternately, which they held out 
at full length for a little time in the most defiant manner. Besides this, the 
continual jerking of their heads back, causing their long black hair to twist 
about, added much to their savage appearance. For some time they pre- 
tended to be seeking for the body, and the instant they came where it lay 
they commenced screaming and rushing around it like so many angry 
wolves. Finally they seized it and dragged it out of the water and laid it 
on the beach, where they commenced tearing it to pieces with their teeth. 
The two bands of men immediately surrounded them, and so hid their hor- 
rid work. In a few minutes the crowd broke again, when each of the naked 
cannibals appeared with half of the body in his hands. Separating a few 
yards they commenced amid horrid yells their still more horrid feast of eat- 
ing the raw dead body. The two bands of men belonged to that class called 
‘medicine men,’ 

“IT may mention that each party has some characteristics peculiar to 
itself ; but in a more general sense their divisions are but three, viz.: those 
who eat human bodies, the dog-eaters, and those who have no custom of the 
kind, Early in the morning the pupils would be out on the beach, or on the 
rocks, in a state of nudity. Each had a place in the front of his own tribe; 
nor did the intense cold interfere in the slightest degree. After the poor 
creature had crept about, jerking his head and screaming for some time, a 
party of men would rush out, and after surrounding him, would commence 
singing. The dog-eating party occasionally carried a dead dog to their 
pupil, who forthwith commenced to tear it in the most dog-like manner. 

Hie party of attendants kept up a low growling noise, or a whoop, which 
was seconded by a screeching noise made from an instrument, which they 
believe to be the abode of a spirit. 

“Of all these parties, none are so much dreaded as the cannibals One 
morning I was called to witness a stir in the camp which had been caused 
by this set. When I reached the gallery I saw hundreds of Tsimsheens 
sitting in their canoes, which they had just pushed away from the beach. I 
was told that the cannibal party were in search of a body to devour, and if 
they failed to fihd a dead one, it was probable they would seize the first 
living one that came in their way; so that all the people living near the 
cannibals’ house had taken to their canoes to escape being torn to pieces. 
It is the custom among these Indians to burn their dead ; bnt I suppose for 
these occasions they take care to deposit a corpse somewhere in order to 
satisfy these inhuman wretches. 

“These, then are some of the things and scenes which occur in the day 
during the winter months, while the nights are taken up with amusements, 
singing and dancing.” 
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EDITORIAL. 


PREHISTORIC EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 


We have in a previous article passed over the continents 
and given a general survey of the rude structures which are 
found intermingled with the more advanced, and recognized in 
them the survivals of prehistoric times. Considering these in 
their geographical situation, we have been able to trace the line 
of progress, which corresponds with the growth of architecture 
through the different ages. 

One of the peculiarities of all these structures is that they 
date their beginnings back to prehistoric times, and we may 
trace their growth through the early historic periods and see 
by what stages they have reached the culminating points in 
later history. The same peculiarities are also found in the 
larger and more pretentious structures which have appeared in 
the regions where ancient history began, and the same work 
remains for us to do in connection with them. This work is, 
indeed, more difficult, for there are very few tokens in existence 
which we can take as the connecting links, and we have to go 
sometimes to great distances in order to find them, and then, by 
an arbitrary and somewhat uncertain method of comparison, 
trace out that which we may suppose was the order of progress 
with them. This is, however, our privilege, if we are careful 
enough to gather all the facts, and make these the basis of our 
conclusions, rather than any favorite theory or preconceived 
opinion. We maintain that the European continent furnishes 
many hints as to the prehistoric stages, but that the Asiatic 
provinces and the regions about the Mediteranean furnish the 
earliest historic data; while the various structures of Europe, 
Asia and America furnish the later-historic, the three con- 
tinents combined containing a series complete from beginning 
to end. 

Our first work is to carry history back to its earliest date, 
and study those structures which have been assigned to that 
period. This, we are, fortunately, able to do, provided we keep 
pace with the discoveries which are being made so rapidly and 
if we are allowed to anticipate others which may be made. 

A brief review of what has been accomplished and a sketch 
of the structures which have been disclosed will be appropriate. 
The discoveries in Egypt are very interesting, especially as 
they carry the records of this very ancient land back from the 
historic into the prehistoric period, and even bring us into con- 
tact with both the Bronze and the Stone Ages and show that 
great changes occurred not only in the customs of the people, 
but also in their art forms, and especially in their architectural 
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structures. These discoveries were accomplished through the 
explorations of the well-known archzologists, Messrs. Petrie, 
De Morgan and Amélineau. These exploration were conducted 
at several points—Abydos, Negadah and El Kab. The result 
of the explorations has been not only to prove the actual truth- 
fulness of monumental evidence, but also to illustrate the value 
and reliability of archzological research. 

Students of Egyptian history have hitherto had to depend 
upon the fragmentary accounts of Manetho, or the scraps of 
the Turin Papyrus, for their chronology of the earliest period 
in that land of mystery. Many have been tempted to doubt 
the correctness of the statements of Manetho as to the first 
four dynasties, holding that Menes himself was nothing more 
than a myth. The actual discovery of the tombs of Menes at 
Negadah and of other monarchs of the first two dynasties 
at Abydos has settled definitely the historicity of their reigns. 
But the explorers have been struck by the fact that the tomb 
of the first of these great kings displays a remarkable advance- 
ment in art, which must have been accompanied by no mean 
civilization. The most remarkable fact is that even these 
Pharaohs claimed supremacy over both Upper and Lower 
Egypt, proving that Menes was by no means the founder 
of the united kingdom. The discovery carries the date 
of the history of Egypt back at least several centuries, 
and forms the connecting link between history and that distant 
time, when civilization had its birth on Egyptian soil. 

The researches at Abydos occupied two seasons, 1895-1896 
and 1896-1897. The latter was contemporary with M. de 
Morgan’s work at Negadah. 

The result of the work at Abydos was the discovery of 
four royal tombs, in brickwork, similar to those at Negadah. 
They are situated two miles west of the great temple of Seti 
at Abydos. The western plain of Egypt at this point is a vast 
sandy desert, with small hills or undulations, and it is in these 
low hills that excavations have been successfully made. 

The two largest tombs had at some former time been 
cleared of all small objects. One is square in shape, the other 
a longish rectangle, thirty by fifteen feet, and both are built of 
unbaked brick. Each one contained a funeral stelé,* with the 
“Ka” name or Banner name of its occupant. The tomb of 
Den, a little to the south of the above, gives no more 
information. Its dimensions are: Exterior, thirty-seven by 
twenty-six teet; interior, twenty-three by thirteen feet eight 
inches. It has very thick walls of unbaked brick. The floor 
of the chamber is composed of large tiles of red granite. The 
tomb chamber is entered by a stairway having two landings 
and a doorway, thirty-seven feet long, all included. A noble 
granite stelé was inside the chamber, but was without inscrip- 
tion. Fortunately the king’s banner-name was found on a 


. _ *Some of the steles contain strange quadrupeds with long serpent necks and heads resembl- 
ing the dragon monsters of Chaldea and other countries. 
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large mortar of grey granite, which the tomb-robbers had 
found too heavy for removal, and also on a few small objects 
now in the museum at Gizeh. Round this tomb, but outside it, 
were the chambers of offerings, with many hard stone jars and 
large earthenware jars, closed with cones of clay impressed by 
cylinders bearing the same name, or the names of other kings. 
This is most important as being a key to the order of succes- 
sion of these early monarchs. Some of these seals bear the 
Ka name of Menes himself. It is evident that all the kings 
whose property or stores were buried with King Den were his 
predecessors. The impressions taken from these cylinder seals 
are sometimes very imperfect, and, therefore, difficult to read. 

The fourth tomb is most singular in plan. There is a large 
central chamber, with small chambers on two sides for the 
funeral offerings, all of which open into the central one. The 
peculiarity is that the tomb itself is enclosed in an outer wall 
or casing of brick, leaving an interval of fifteen inches all 
round. The dimensions of the central chamber are about 
thirty-six by eighteen feet, and of the outer enclosing wall, 
forty-four by thirty-eight feet. A stelé of limestone, of beauti- 
ful finish and style of execution, was found in the central 
chamber. 

Round these four royal tombs are innumerable smaller 
tombs of the court functionaries and families attaehed to the 
royal house. These had not attracted the attention of the 
spoiler, and many small objects have been obtained from them, 
especially tablets of limestone, with rude characters inscribed 
on them, similar to those found in the tomb of Dja. Fragments 
of stone vases or jars have been recovered, notably one of 
alabaster, bearing a royal name, also found in the tomb of King 
Den. Another similar fragment bears the Ka name of Menes. 

These four tombs all bear witness to having been thoroughly 
burnt out, but whether by Coptic plunderers, as M. Amélineau 
supposes, or by religious rite and custom, there is no evidence 
to show. 

During the winter of 1896-1897, M. Amélineau was occupied 
in the study of an enormous tomb in the same locality, namely, . 
Abydos. It is a series of fifty-seven chambers around a central 
funeral hall. The front measures about thirty-five feet, the 
back, twenty-one feet, but the length is no less than 272 feet. 

There are some things which indicate that the Pharaonic 
race had its origin in Mesopotamia, and brought thence the 
habit of constructing its royal tombs of brickwork, and their 
pattern and style also, beside the knowledge of inetals, the 
treatment of stone for vases, jars, etc., and the introduction of 
cereals for cultivation and food purposes. On all these points, 
M. Jéquier comes to the same conclusions as those already 
presented in the name of M. de Morgan. M. Jéquier points 
out that the square tomb of “ Dja,’”’ at Abydos, with its encircl- 
ing wall, is a transition from the older royal tombs to the 
Mastabas of the old empire. This is an observation helpful in 
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the attempt to place these monarchs in rightful order of succes- 
sion. He also points out that the use of Babylonian cylinders 
for sealing clay was superseded by the use of scarabs as early 
as the third and fourth dynasties. The cylinder lingered till 
the Middle Empire. Here again is a pregnant hint for chrono- 
logists. No scarabs are found in these earliest royal tombs, or 
in the tombs of their families or courtiers. One conclusion is 
important to notice, namely, that the hieroglyphics are indi- 
genous to Egypt. The epigraphy begins with rudeness and 
imperfection under Menes, improves with Dja, and foreshadows 
its finer achievements in the relics of Ty. 

Two tombs were found at Negadah, and five at Abydos. 
Of these, no less than five show signs of a practice of crema- 
tion, which is always characteristic of the Bronze Age. One 
at Negadah affords no evidence, and the latest in time, that of 
Ty, shows no trace of fire. Is there not here proof of some 
great change in custom, perhaps of religious belief? Out of 
these seven royal tombs, not one bears any trace of mummifi- 
cation—of that strange reverence and care for the body shown 
by later dynasties. 

The mode of burial was in itself a proof of high antiquity. 
The tombs were never more than five feet long, showing that 
the bodies were not deposited at full length, but were curled 
up. In fact, several skeletons found were lying on their side, 
the knees drawn up to the head, the arms lying under the head. 

Mr. Quibell’s find consisted of numerous graves of the 
Neolithic native race, both before the dynastic times of the 
old kingdom and also of the same race in contact with their 
conquerors. The evidence in the shape of methods of burial 
and the objects found is the same as that presented by Dr. 
Petrie in his ‘‘ Memior” on Negadah and Ballas, and by M. de 
Morgan in his ‘“‘ Royal Tomb of Negadah,” and confirm M. de 
Morgan’s conclusion, that the predecessors of the Pharaohs 
— a Neolithic white race akin to the Kabyles of North 

rica. 

These old kingdom structures are of brick, with outer 
panelled walls, and another wall enclosing the tomb itself. The 
contents aresimilaralso. Diorite and alabasterbowls and pottery 
are like those already described; but from one tomb which had 
escaped the notice of tomb robbers a necklace of alternate 
gold and carnelian beads, and a gold bracelet of thick wire, 
were recovered. These Mastabas were tombs of nobles only, 
so the works of art have nothing special about them to call for 
notice. The tombs were built of rude bricks, so unevenly laid 
that it seemed as if these early masons knew nothing of a 
plumb-line. The floor of the tombs of the kings was laid with 
heavy planks of sycamore wood, fastened together by strips of 
copper. The ornaments were sometimes crude, and at others 
well finished. One bone, carved into the shape of a hand, 
seemed comparable to the relics of European cave dwellers. 
There were stone knives and saws of remarkable execution. 
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BY REV. WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 


News from Egypt if “instanter” rarely fails to start great 
expectations, or to lead to disappointment. Time alone can 
mellow the hope, or past experience save us from disappoint- 
ment. A brief word from Professor Petrie reaches me this 
hour: that Mr. Mace, whom he had left to wind up operations 
at How, has ‘‘come upon a splendid dagger with a cartouche 
of the fourteenth dynasty, and seems to be getting into a 
cemetery running into the Hyksos times.” The speculation in 
Petrie’s eye is archzologically scientific, and although his own 
hand has not clutched the dagger his confidence in Mr. Mace 
we share. 


Asusir, west of Cairo, is where Dr. Schafer and Professor 
Erman have disclosed a peculiar monument, half pyramidal 
and half obeliscal in shape, dedicated to the sun-god, erected 
by King Ra-n-user of fifth dynasty. Here, again is disap 
pointment, for the relievos upon the enclosure, representing 


the celebration of the festivals, are almost completely ruined. 
so we cannot determine the cult associated with the monument 
and their technical religious import. However, if Professor 
George Steindorff, of Leipsic, is correct, the excavation has 
“led to the discovery of a sanctuary, THE OLDEST TEMPLE so 
far found in Egypt.” We know how the kings of that pryamid- 
building dynasty worshipped Ra, their ancestor (7). and that 
each monarch erected a separate sanctuary to Ra, consisting 
of a stone foundation with sloping walls, and an obelisk placed 
upon it. Just such a monument and all the out-houses belong- 
ing to it are now described. The description is quite exact : 


The temple was built exactly from east to west, rising upon an artificial 
platform. A street led from the town situated in the plain up to it. Through 
a magnificent gate one entered upon an open court, at the end of which the 
imposing structure of the obelisk presented itself to the eye. Before the 
obelisk there stood another much smaller temple, the center of which was 
formed by a large altar, measuring not less than twenty by eighteen and 
one-third feet, and preserved entire. The latter consists of a flat and round 
middle piece surrounded by four slabs which have the form of the Egyptian 
hieroglyph for Aofef (sacrifice). To the right of the entrance gate, in the open 
air, nine alabaster basins, still standing at the very spot where they were 
discovered, had been placed in the court. Part of the latter was set apart 
for the killing of the sacrificial animals, as is proved by the small furrows 
still extant through which the blood was carried away. The entire court- 
yard seems to have been surrounded by covered galleries, which in part 
were adorned with beautiful relievos. Although even these are terribly 
mutilated, so much can still be recognized, that they represented a festival 
celebrated under the Pharaoh. Part of these relievos, which had formerly 
found its way into the Berlin Museum, had, in fact, been the prime cause 
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for starting the excavations of this remarkable temple. Shortly before the 
excavations of this year were brought to an end, there were discovered, 
below the pavement of the temple, complex remains of still earlier build- 
ings, which, it is expected, will be carefully examined in the next year. 


MERENEPTAH’S mummy has been long sought for, particu- 
larly because he was understood to be the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. The best Egyptologists do not believe that oppressor 
was drowned in the “ Reedy Sea,” for there is no positive 
assertion that he found a watery grave; nevertheless, as his 
body did not turn up, some literalists have claimed his drown- 
ing Now Mr. Groff (an American), a keen student, who 
announced his belief that the so-called mummy of Amen- 
hotep IV. is that of Merenepthah, is supported by a number 
of scholars who have critically studied that dry and concrete 
evidence. Surely the inscriptions should settle the question. 

THEBES.—-This mine is inexhaustable. Near the temple of 
Amenhotep I., Mr. Newberry and Dr. Spiegelberg have made 
an interesting discovery, which Professor Muller describes 
quite minutely : 


The chapel discovered close to the northeast side of the temple of 
Amenophis I. in Drah-Abu-l-Neggah turned out to be that of Queen 
Ah-mes-nefert-ari, the wife of Ahmose I., the ancestor of the eighteenth 
dynasty, who was worshipped especially in the twentieth dynasty. Then 
the hill El-Barabi, near Gurna, was removed. In its lowest strata traces ot 
a palace of the famous Queen Hat-shepsut were found, foundation deposits 
and remnants of walls from bricks stamped with the name of Hat-shepsut. 
Only a few pieces of plaster indicated the magnificent decoration of the 
walls. Evidently the building was torn down directly after the death of the 
queen (ca. 1500 B.C.), when her nephew (or brother?), Thutmosis III. 
attained to the government, and satisfied his hatred of Hat-shepsut by a 
fierce destruction of her buildings, or, at least, by effacing her name from 
the inscriptions. Rameses II. built on the ruins a sanctuary with stones 
taken from the temple of the same queen at Der-el-Bahri. The new temple 
was enlarged by Rameses III., but already in the twenty-fourth dynasty it 
was so decayed that it began to be used asa quarry. In Greek and Roman 
time burials were made in it. The inscriptions discovered are few, but 
many ceremic finds with hieratic inscriptions, giving the dates, etc., present 
great archzological interest. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY continues its good work of 
transcribing the texts and pictures of sculptures going to 
destruction. Yet Mr. Davies, in charge, discovers as well as 
transcribes. In the tomb of Ptah-hotep he has found some 
colored hierogylyphs of rare beauty and faithfulness, which 
will add just so much to the study of hieroglyphic paleography. 
And here I would like to introduce Mr. Griffith’s fine quarto 
on “ Hieroglyphs,” beautifully illustrated, recently published 
by the Fund, which has just sent out the superb royal quarto 
“ Deir-el-Bahari, Part III., scientifically treating the risen ruins 
of Queen Hatasus’ great temple; but they will keep for my 
next Notes. I close with a cordial invitation to every reader 
of my Notes to write to me (525 Beacon Street, Boston) for 
our new illustrated circular. 
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THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND AssyRIA. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph. D. (Leipzig), Professor of Semitic Languages in tha University of 
Pennsylvania. Boston: Ginn & Co., Publishers; The Athenzum 


Press, 1898. 

The religion of Babylonia and Assyria is of great interest, both on its 
own account and because of its relations and affinities with the religion of 
the Hebrews. Much in the latter can not be understood, except when 
studied by the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. Few authors have 
attempted a full treatment of the subject. Professor Sayce has furnished 
a brilliant discussion in the Hibbert Lectures of 1887; a condensed account 
is presented in Fradenburgh’s “ Fire from Strange Altars,” in 1891 ; and 
much good work had been previously done by Hirschs, Rawlinson, Lenor- 
mant, and others. Professor Jastrow has the thanks of all oriental scholars 
for the thorough treatment of the subject in his ‘‘ The Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria,” 1898. This volume of nearly 800 pages, represents the 
present condition of knowledge by one of the foremost scholars. 

The religion is traced from its earliest historic origin, as revealed by 
monumental records. Mr. Jastrow holds that the literature, religion, and 
culture of Babylonia, and hence of Assyria, are of a Semitic production. 
The cuneiform syllabary, whatever its origin, has been so shaped and 
adapted by the Babylonians that “ it is to all practical purposes Semitic.” 
This may be said, and still admit the mixture of races in Mesopotamia, and 
the foreign origin of the syllabary, The whole Sumero-Accadian must be 
left for future settlement. Avoiding the admission of extreme dates, Mr. 
Jastrow dates the beginning of known Babylonian history at about 4000 B. Cc. 

There is progress in the account of the gods. This is noticeable in the 
treatment of Bel, Ea, Nergal, Shamash, Sin, Nebo, Marduk, Rammon, 
Ashur, and Ishtar. We learn how certain local gods attained wide popu- 
larity, while others suffered degradation or were reduced to demons ; why 
certain divinities were assimilated to one another, took on new attributes, 
or deserted old homes and went to dwell in new cities; why gods were 
sometimes changed into goddesses, and goddesses into gods. 

The religious literature is treated under the five-fold division of magical 
texts, hymns and prayers, omens and forecasts, cosmology, and epics and 
legends. There come in for discussion such subjects as the hiewrchies of 
demons—some of these recognized by the Old Testament prophets,—the 
sacred number seven, the work of socerers and soceresses, incantations, 
purifications, the evil eye, hymns, penitential psalms, liturgical fragments, 
ancient superstitions without end, oracles, dreams, and numberless omens. 
Some of the psalmody is worthy of comparison with that of David. 

The high tide of present scholarship is reached in the study of the 
creation myths and the Gilgamesh Epic. The comparison of the Chaldean 
Flood with the Noachian is fruitfnl. 

The interest reaches its climax in the chapter on “ The Views of Life 
After Death.”” The belief that the dead dwell in a great cave beneath the 
earth may look back to cave-dwelling ancestors. The most common name 
for the place of the dead was Aralu—a vast place, dark and gloomy, sur- 
rounded by seven walls, strongly guarded, from which no mortal could 
escape. Sometimes,it was called Ekur, “the mountain house;” or Shualu, 
the “Sheol of the Bible.” The dead are weak and joyless, their food is 
“dust and clay.” They seem to have assumed the forms of birds. The 
surroundings of the dead seemed to make them worse than while living. 
They possessed peculiar power, and worked evil rather than good. They 
resembled demons in this re-pect. Great care was bestowed upon their 
burial, to insure their friendship. Comparison with Hebrew views shows 
remarkable resemblances. But we must not attempt to follow this interest- 
ing discussion in this brief notice. Enough has been said to call attention 
to this notable publication. 
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THE StuDy OF MAN. By Alfred C. Haddon, M. A., D. Sc., M. R. I. A. 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. London: Bliss, Sands 
& Co, 1808. 


The first part of this book is occupied with a description of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the different ancient races, hence the name, ‘“‘ The 
Study of Man,” is given to it. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to the 
description of games and their distribution over the globe. 

The first chapter treats of “measurements,” the second of “ hair and 
eye color,” the third of “ value of head form," the fourth of “ the nose,” the 
fifth of ‘the ethnography of the Dordogne district.” The best point which 
the author has made is the one which illustrates the pertinacity of the race 
characteristics. This appears both among the Egyptians, the Jews, the 
Hindoos, and even among the English people. 

Over 3000 years ago, the artists who depicted the Egyptian tombs, dis- 
tinguished between four races. All the races can be recognized from the 
portraits at the present time. Among the Jews, there were in Bible times 
two types, a dark and a blonde; the same can be recognized now. Some 
think that the three different races, Hittites, Amorites and Semitics, can be 
recognized in the modern Jews. The persistent types have remained for 
thousands of years. The races of Britain are more difficult to trace. A 
few skulls resemble the neolithic or long Barrow type ; we may recognize 
in them the true autoch ones, who are identical with the Iberians of Spain. 
What paleolithic man was like we have no positive information, but a 
gradually increasing amount of evidence tends to the conclusion that he 
belonged to the race of which the well-known crania of Neanderthal, Spy, 
etc., are examples. The immigrants who introduced bronze into Britain, 
usually buried their dead chieftains in round barrows, and are called the 
“Round Barrow Race.” In India, there are two main groups, the aborigi- 
nal 4 peewee and the Aryaninvaders. “ Ethnologically speaking, India is 
more European and less Asiatic than Lapland.” 

The book is nicely bound and is well illustrated by maps and plates. 


CHRISTIANITY, THE WORLD RELIGION, Lectures delivered in India and 
em by John Henry Barrows, D.D., president of the world’s first 
arliament of Religions, and Haskell lecturer on Comparative Religion 


In the University of Chicago. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co., 1897. 


A WORLD PILGRIMAGE. By John Henry Barrows. Edited by Mary 
Eleanor Barrows. Second edition. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1898. 


The lectures of Dr. John Henry Barrows in India were epoch-making. 
The subjects were as follows: 1, The world-wide aspect of Christianity ; 
2, The world-wide effects; 3, Christian theism as a basis of a universal 
religion; 4, The universal book; 5, The universal Man and Saviour; 6, the 
historic character of Christianity; 7, The World’s Parliament of Religions. 

The book entitled “ A World Pilgrimage,” edited by Mrs. Barrows, con- 
tains a description of the first impressions of German life, a description of 
Paris and a tour in France, a description of German universities, Germany’s 
capital, of old England, of Turin, Milan, Florence, Athens, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Jericho, Jerusalem, the Nile, Memphis, Bombay, Benares, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Madras, Ceylon, the Chinese coast, Japan and the 
Japanese; all beautifully illustrated. 

The two books are companions and should be read together; the one 
shows the thought which ruled the journey and which accomplished its mis- 
sion; the second gives the incidents, settings and surroundings. Both are 
well printed, and the last one is beautifully illustrated. 


EGypt ; THE LAND OF THE TEMPLE BUILDERS. By Walter Scott Perry, 
127 illustration; 249 pages. Prang Educational Company, Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 

This is an elegant book and one which will especially please the 
archeologist. The enzravings are fine half-tone plates, taken from photo- 
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graphs, and represent the monuments of Egypt very beautijully. The let- 
ter press is also clear enough and definite enough to make it serve as a good 
guide book; the descriptions zre’short and to the point. We heartily com- 
mend this volume as very valuable. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BIBLE. By Walter F. Adeney, M.A. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 1898. 


There are several very primitive streams that come down to us from 
the mountains of antiquity and combine to start the wheel of revelation. 
Three in particular may be mentioned, viz.: The primitive ballads, the 
primitive traditions, and the primitive laws. The author has briefly, but 
very comprehensively treated of these sources, which constitute the feeders 
of this book so far as literature can be said to feed revelation. They are 
with archeology and the monuments the side lights. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE—STUDIED BY THE LIBRARY 
METHOD. By S.G. Ayres, B.D., and Charles F. Sitterly, Ph.D.; with 
an introduction by Henry M, MacCracken, L.L.D. New York : Wilbur 
B. Ketcham. 


This book is a catalogue of the names and dates of the illustrious 
writers from Coedman down to the revisers of a few years ago, who have 
aided in preparing the way for the triumph of the English Bible and 
necessarily of the English language. 


++ 
++ 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGIST AS A QUARTERLY. This valuable journal, 
which has been conducted as a monthly so ably by gentlemen connected 
with the Anthropological Society at Washington, is now under the contro] of 
the committee appointed by the American Association, and is published as 
a quarterly by Putnam’s Sons at the price of $3.00 per year. There is a 
manifest improvement, both in the appearance and contents. We hope 
that it may have a prosperous future and co operate with other journals in 
—— the department of anthropology into the prominence which it 

eserves. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE FOR 1895. This 
contains articles on “ The Yellow Races,” by Dr. E. T. Hamy; “ Compul- 
sory Migrations in the Pacific Ocean,” by Otto Sittig; ‘Old Indian Settle- 
ments and Architectural Structures in Central America,” by Dr. Carl 
Sopper; “Cliff Villages and Tusayan Ruins,” by J. Walter Fewkes; 
“Race Civilization,” by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie,” and “The Japanese 
Nation,” by Gardner G. Hubbard. 


SCIENCE OF MAN. An Australian anthropological journal edited by 
Dr. A. Carroll; published as a monthly under the auspices of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Australia; price, 5 shillings. e welcome this new 
journal to the field, and predict for it great success, ably conducted as it is. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AND COLLECTIONS OF THE NEBRASKA STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY contains an articie on the “ Poncas,” by J. Amos 
Barrett; the ‘First Territorial Legislature,’ by H. P. Bennett, and 
“ Travels in Nebraska,” by J. P. Dunlap. 
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ihe <* FROM aR RAILWAY GARRIDGE 
ROBERT, LOVIS STEVENSON 

Faster than fairies, faster than Witches, 

iF Pee and houses, hedges ano ditches; 
Pind charging along like troops in a battle, 
All through the meadows the horses ané cattle: 

» prs, Allof the sights ip the-bill apd the plain 


Cs _ Fly as thick as driving rain; 
4 \ 4 “Pind ever again ip the Wink of ap eve, 
YE\ Painted stations whistle by. 


«Mere is a child who clambers and scrambles, 
| A by himself and gathering brambles; 
ere is a tramp Who stands ae gazes; 


ge ere is a cart rup aWay ip the roa 

? a Lsumping along With map and load; 
PN Ff Pee here is a mill and there is a river: 

me, vig Each a glimpse and gone forever! 





he ee oe See Se Se ee Se eS ee eee ee 


Che above illustrated poem is from the ‘ Locomotive Fireman’s Journal,” the editor of 
which has so kindly loaned us many of the cuts used in this number. 





Keeps Track of Lverything-- 


Literally does it—-THE CARD SYSTEM 
of records, accounts, memoranda, ledgers, 
day-books; almost does away with the un- 
satisfactory pigeon-hole and the equally 
annoying spindle. 

It records, arranges, and indexes on 
little cards—or big ones—all required infor- 
mation abovt any business. ‘the first ex- 
pense is small; the trouble to keep it up 
nothing compared with the irritation of the 
old way. 


THE CARD SYSTEM 





applies to any business whatever. Its utility 

unfolds itself surprisingly; the business man 

wonders why he has not heard of it before. 

Whatever your line of business or work, why not write for full particulars, which are always 
sent gladly for the asking. 


Yawman & Brbe Mfg. Go., 
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Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, New York Office, 
9-13 Monroe Street. 349 Broadway. 
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A NEW BOOK BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY AND SOMETIME DI- 
RECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY: 


FRUTH AND ERROR 


OR 











The $cience of Intellection. 
By J. W. POWELL. 
Pages, 423. Cloth, gilt top, $1.75 (78. 6d.) 





Important to Psychologists and Students of the Philosophy of Science. 





A Highly Original Work on Psychology, dealing largely with Epistemology. 


The first part of this book is 4 compendious expositition of the properties of matter’ These 
properties, five in number, give rise in man to intellectual faculties, represented by five senses. 
There are also five faculties of emotion. The author teaches a new doctrine of judgments, and 
carefully analyses them in the five intellections, which he calls sensation, perception, under- 
standing, reflection, and ideation, each of these faculties being founded on one of the senses. 

Intellectual errors are classified as fallacies of sensation, fallacies of perception, fallacies of 
understanding, fallacies of reflection, and fallacies of ideation, aad a war is waged against the 
metaphysics of the idealists in the interest of the philosophy of science. 

In the chapters on fallacies there is a careful discussion of the theory of ghosts, especially as 
treated in the publications of the Society for Psychical Research, and by various other authors 
on the same subject. 

No student of the sciences can afford to neglect this book. The discussion is clear and 
entertaining. 
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merican Antiquarian 


—- AND—- 


ORIBNTAL JOURNAL. 


REV. STEPHEN D. PEET, Ph.D., Editor-in-Chief. 


5327 Mapison AVE., CHICAGO. Bi-MONTHLY, $4.00 PER YEAR. 


This Journal has reached its Twenty-first Volume. It is not 
only the oldest, but for five years was the only journal in the 
United States devoted wholly to Archeology. It has from the 
outset been sustained by the best scholars, and is regarded as 
authority on all archzological subjects. It takes the broadest 
scope, and treats not only of American, but of European, Class- 
ical and Oriental archeology; especial attention being given to 
the archeology of the lands in the far east—China, India and 
Polynesia. 

A large staff of associate editors has been secured. The 
duty of each associate is to furnish notes of explorations and 
discoveries in the different countries of the world. The follow- 
ing are the names of the associate editors with their depart- 
ments geographically distributed: 

Dr. D. G. BRINTON. Europe. M. H. SAVILLE, Central America. 
Rev. Wo. C. WINSLOow, Zgy#t. PROF. FREDERICK STARR,Mexico. 
REv, J. N. FRADENRBURGH, Assyria. | JAMES WICKERSHAM, Cina. 
REv. SELAH MERRILL, FPadestine. JAMES DEANS, British Columbia. 
REv. HERBERT N. GOWEN, /ndia. | REV. JOHN MACLEAN, Canada. 


Dr. JOHN FRASER, Polynesia, GEORGE A. Dorsey. Peru. 
A. S. GATSCHET, /ndian Linguistics. 


_ —“OOom 
PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 
The editor of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is also publishing 


a series of works on Prehistoric America under the following 
titles: 


No.1. The Mound-Builders and their Relics. 
No.2. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 
No. 3. Cliff-Dwellings and Pueblos. 
No. 4. Myths and Symbols, or Aboriginal Religions. 


Each volume contains about 400 pages. Price for each 
one if sold separately, $3.70 postpaid... If ordered with the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, [new subscription | $6.50, regular price 
$7.70. Address, 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Chicago, III. 





Egypt Exploration Fund. 


(AMERICAN BRANCH FOUNDED IN 1883.) 


Wittiam C. Winstow, D.D.,, Pu. D., LL.D., Vice-President and 
Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 


FiInDERS PETRIE, Pu. D., D.C. L., LL.D., Chief Explorer in 
Egypt. 


THREE DEPARTMENTS:—THE GENERAL WORK OF 
EXPLORATION, and the two Branches: THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, and the GRA[CO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


The Books @ppea!l to all lovers of history and art, tourists upon the 
Nile, and collectors ot books.. "They appeal irresistably to all interested in 
the study of man from the earliest agaes, in Epigraphy, in Classical Dis- 
coveries, in Architecture. in “Life as it was” in every phase, and in the Old 
and New Testament. They should be found in al] Public and thousands 
of Private Libraries, Their Illustrations now number many thousands, and 
some of the quarto and royal plates in colors are of rare and artistic merit 


But $5.00 constitutes Membership, securing a beautifully Illustrated 
Folio, the Illustrated Arche@ological Report for the year, and the Annual 
Report with list of subscribers. 


Among the Books Published are: 


I—THE STORE CITy OF PITHoM. 

I!—Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the 
greatest of all collosi is in this volume. 

III—NAvuKRATIS. Part I. Fifty-two plates and plans. Valuable to 
students in Greek arts, and all interested in am¢igues, such as coins, amulets, 
scarabs, pottery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 

IV--GosHEN. Eleven plates, maps and plans. 

V—Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sikxty- 
three plates and plans. 

VI—NAuvuKRATIS. Part II. Forty-five plates. 

VIiIl—Part I. Sixty-three plates 

VIII—FEsTIVAL HALL OF OsoORKON II. (Bubastis, Part II). 39 plates. 

IX—AHNAS AND THE TOMB OF PAHERI. Frontispiece and 27 plates. 

X—DEIR-EL-BAHARI (Queen Hatsu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. 

XI—DE1R-EL-BAHARI. PartI. Royal Folio Edition. 24 plates 

XII—PartT II. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates. 

XI1I—Part III. Royal Folio. 


Of the SURVEY Volumes are three on Beni Hasen, two on El Bersheh, 
and one on the Study of Hieroglyphs. An ATLAS with eight fine maps, 
indexes, etc., Price $1,00. Of the GR&CO-ROMAN BRANCH are Volume I, 
eght fac simile plates, papyri of Sts. Matthew and Mark; Sappho, Plato, 
etc.; and Vol. II. fac szmzles, St. John, St. Paul and many classical papyri, 


All persons are invited to send for the Illustrated Circulars, Lists, etc, 
Address the Secretary, Mas. MARIE N. BUCKMAN. office of the Fund 59 
Temple Street, Boston. Checks may be made payable to FRANCIS C, 
Foster, Honorary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for REv, 
W.C. Winstow, Honorary Secretary, should be sent to him at 525 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass, 





—_—THE——_- 
LITERARY WORLUD. 


BOSTON. 
Founded in 1870. 
The Oldest Literary Journal in the United States. 
Devoted Exclusively to Literary Criticism, Discussion and News. 
Indispensable in Every Public Library. 
Invaluable to all Private Collectors. 


A trustworthy guide to all Committees and Individuals charged 
with the Responsible Duty of selecting Books for Others. 


Absolutely Independent, Honest and Outspoken. 
VoL. XXIX —1808. ' $2.00 a year in advance. 


“Tt is in allyespects an excellent periodical, and its cireulation should be 
as large as its merits, which are evident.”—EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


THE LITERARY WoRLD is the oldest as it is confessedly the 
foremost journal of purely literary criticism in the United States. 





1898. Srxty-EIGHTH YEAR. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


A Religious and Sociological Quarterly. 


Conducted by G. FREDERICK WR1GHT, Oberlin, O.; 
Z. SwiFT HOLBROOK, Chicago, Ill 
Associate Editors:—Edward A. Park, Frank H. Foster, Judson Smith, D. W. 
Simon, William M, Barbour, Samuel Ives Curtis, Charles F. Thwing. 
A, A. Berle, W. E. Barton, E. H. Johnson and E. W. Bemis. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
DEAR MR, HOLBROOK; March 14th, 1890. 
1 want to say how much pleased I am with the Bibliotheca Sacra under 
the management of Professor Wright and Yourself. The combination of 
Theology and Sociology present to Christian people what they need. Your 
aim seems to be to combine progress and conservatism. I regard this as most 
important, for it seems to me the conservative spirit is the only basis of contin- 
uous progress. With best wishes for abundant success. 
Faithfully Yours, 
RICHARD T. ELy, 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 75C. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 


For Special Terms for 1898 to new subscribers and Sample pages, Address; 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO. OBERLIN, OuIOo, U. S.A. 





American Journal 


of Acrchaeologp. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
EDITORIAL BOARD, 

EpDITOR-IN Cu1EF—Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard University. 

ASSOCIATE Ep1Tors—Prof, J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia University (for the 
School at Athens); Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton University (for 
the School in Rome); and Pro. H.N. Fowler of Western Reserve 
University. 

HonoRARY Epitors—Prof J. W. White, of Harvard University (Presi- 
dent of the Institute), Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale University (Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens); and Prof. 
W.G. Hale, of the University of Chicago (Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome). 


The JOURN‘\L OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA was 
established in 1897. It contains: 
I. Archzological Papers of the Institute in the field of American, Chris- 
tian, Classical and Oriental Archeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Kome. 


Proceedings of the Institute 
Summaries of Archzological News and Discussions. 
Classified Bibliography of Current Archzological Literature. 
Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Man- 
aging Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Rome, and of other Committees of the Institute. 
IV. Bulletins (separately paged) containing miscellaneous matter in gen- 
eral, supplementary to that of the Reports. 
This material is distributed, as convenience determines, in the different 
numbers of the Journal for the year. 
Communications for the Editors may be addressed to John H. Wright, 
editor-in-chief, Cambridge, Mass., or to any member of the editorial board. 
Subscriptions will be received by the publishers, who also have on sale 
the other publications of the Institute. 


Six TiMEs A YEAR. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 


SINGLE NuMBERS, $1.00 
THE MACMILLAN ComPAny, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


- The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. 


Contains a variety of valuable and interesting matter concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, Genealogy and Biography of America. 

It was commenced in 1847 (Vol.52 begun January, 1898), and it is the 
oldest historical periodical now published in this country. 

It is issued quarterly (each number containing at least 93 octavo pages, 
with a portrait on steel) by the New England Historic Genealogical Society. 


3.00 per Annum, in advance. Single number, 75 cents. 


No library can afford to be without it, and every genealogist finds mat- 
ter ot interest in each number. 














